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NE of the interesting incidents of the recent anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association at Washington was when the illustrious 
historian, George Bancroft, now in his ninetieth year, entered the audience- 
hall on the arm of an attendant during the progress of the third morning 
session. He was gracefully welcomed by the president of the association, 
Charles Kendall Adams of Cornell University, who left the chair to hand 
Mr. Bancroft to the platform and place him in the executive seat which he 
temporarily relinquished. The ringing applause of the audience was pro- 
longed for some minutes, and then President Adams said, in a clear, rich 
voice: “It gives me pleasure to welcome here the Nestor of American his- 
tory, George Bancroft ;” and making a few pertinent remarks upon the fact 
that it was now more than sixty years since the first volume of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s great historical work appeared, he added: “It would indeed be 
unseemly in me to occupy the executive chair while such a man is in 
our midst.” Mr. Bancroft rose in acknowledgment of the distinguished 
courtesy, and in a few well-chosen words wished the association success 
and prosperity, assuring the members that they could not otherwise but 
secure it under the leadership of so eminent a man as President Adams. 
But he declined the honor of presiding and stepped lightly aside, insisting 
with characteristic elegance of manner that the president must return to 
the chair; and taking the seat beside him, remained until the session 
closed. 

Mr. Bancroft is in himself a historic figure. For upward of three full 
decades he has been a prominent feature in Washington life—politically, 
socially, and intellectually. Born in Worcester, Massachusetts, on the 3d 
of October, 1800, he is as old as the century, and has been closely identi- 
fied with all its wonderful history. Like Mr. Bryant, he was precocious 
in his boyhood; he graduated at the age of seventeen from Harvard Col- 
lege. He then went to Géttingen, Germany, where he resided some two 
years, studying German, French, Italian, and other languages and litera- 


tures, including a course in Greek philosophy, and received the degree of 
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Ph.D. while yet in his twentieth year. He next repaired to Heidelberg for 
the special study of history, desiring, it is said, to see if the masses of men 
in action would not lead by the inductive method to the establishment of 
the laws of morality as a science. He wrote poems, and published quite a 
number in a volume in 1823; but his inclinations and his tastes were for 
the broader field, loftier work, and research, which history involves. Dur- 
ing the same year, 1823, he opened the famous Round Hill school at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, in connection with Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, 
and henceforward his spare moments were chiefly devoted to his favorite 
and absorbing pursuit. It was ten years before the initial volume of his 
elaborate History of the United States was completed, which was published 
in 1834. Time rolled on, and during a three years’ residence in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, his second volume was completed. In 1838 President 
Van Buren, recognizing his capacity in other fields as well as literature, 
appointed him collector of the port of Boston, and in 1844 he was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic party for governor of Massachusetts, and received 
a very large vote though not sufficient for election. 

The following year, 1845, witnessed James K. Polk’s inauguration as 
President of the United States, and Mr. Bancroft received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of the Navy. In this department he found full scope 
for the exercise of his genius for statesmanship. He founded the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, an institution which congress hitherto had never 
been willing to establish. Mr. Bancroft discovered the measure of the 
powers of the secretaryship, and proceeded to secure a suitable place at 
Annapolis where midshipmen might wait for orders, protected from the 
dangers of idleness and city life, and instructors were employed to give 
them lessons in the profession to which they were pledged. By the time 
congress had assembled and lifted its eye-glass to see what was going on, 
the school was in full operation, and no reasonable excuse being found for 
its discontinuance, it was accepted and the grave and dignified legisla- 
tors proceeded to provide for its support; Mr. Bancroft obtained all the 
appropriations for which he asked. He also signalized his administration 
by projecting many important reforms in various directions, and issued to 
the commander of the squadron on the Pacific the order, in the event of 
war with Mexico, to take immediate possession of California. Mr. Bancroft 
acted one month as Secretary of War fro tem., giving the order to the 
army which caused the first occupation of Texas by the United States. 
Presently he was appointed minister to Great Britain, and from 1846 to 
1849 occupied that important position. In 1867 he was minister to Rus- 
sia, in 1868 to the North German Federation, and in 1871 to the German 
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HOME OF GEORGE BANCROFT, THE HISTORIAN, IN NEWPORT. 


empire. While in Berlin he rendered services of value in the settlement 
of the northwestern boundary of the United States with Great Britain. 

During these successive years he met with opportunities for historical 
investigation such as few writers have at their command, and with untiring 
industry produced one volume after another until his elaborate work on 
American history comprehended twelve volumes—a standard work of the 
highest character in the world of letters. His fame as a historian had in 
the meanwhile become world-wide. But he did not rest satisfied with his 
achievement until he had subjected it to the severest criticism. He con- 
scientiously and carefully examined into the nature of the controversies 
which his great national history had provoked, and with fresh light and 
maturer judgment set bravely about a complete revision. Nearly every 
page and chapter were rewritten in whole or in part, and in the new and 
condensed form the work was finally issued in six volumes about 1885. 
Thus the reading community have the benefit of the author’s ripe scholar- 
ship and later acquisitions in historic knowledge and culture. 
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Aside from this notable contribution to the historic literature of the 
world, Mr. Bancroft has been the author of many important papers, 
speeches, addresses, and publications. His latest public address, entitled 
“ Self-Government,” delivered at the opening of the third meeting of the 
American Historical Association, of which he was then president, was 
published in the June issue, 1886, of the fifteenth volume of this magazine. 

Mr. Bancroft’s winter home in Washington is a large square, substantial 
looking dwelling in H street, not far from the Executive mansion. Its 
rooms are spacious and inviting, and its handsome appointments include 
many historic treasures. The chairs in the drawing-rooms formerly 
belonged to Edmund Waller, the English poet. The library is the gem of 
the house. It is one of the most extensive private libraries in the country, 
and Mr. Bancroft’s collection of original portraits and rare old pictures is 
also of priceless value. Mrs. Bancroft was a lady of many accomplishments 
and great personal worth, and during her lifetime the most distinguished 
and attractive social assemblages in Washington were entertained within 
these walls. The summer residence of Mr. Bancroft is in Newport, a pic- 
turesque villa overlooking the ocean and occupying many highly cultivated 
acres, brightened with the choicest roses in the land. Mr. Bancroft has 
always taken special delight in the culture of roses, and his numerous 
varieties are catalogued with as much care as the books in his library. 
He is usually during the season seen among his flowers every morning, 
and upon horseback or in his carriage on the avenue in the afternoon. 
Meeting him one day some gentlemen from Washington stopped to con- 
gratulate him on his fine potatoes, which they had observed while taking a 
morning ramble along the cliff near the edge of his estate, and which they 
pronounced the finest potatoes they had seen in Newport. ‘“ My potatoes! 
my potatoes!” exclaimed the distinguished historian ; “if you think they 
are fine, what will you say when you come to see my roses!” 

The congress of historians which invaded Washington during the clos- 
ing days of 1889 was, like some people, older than its years. It blossomed 
into existence at Saratoga in 1884, and was appropriately christened the 
American Historical Association. It created no sensation at the time of 
its birth, and it passed its tender infancy in peaceful quiet, without pro- 
voking so much even asa ripple in the atmosphere of letters. But its 
growth has been from the beginning uniformly healthful, and of late it 
has taken a vigorous leap into maturity, so that it may verily be said to 
have lived much longer in its brief lifetime than any of its contemporary 
organizations, It appeared before the public of our national capital to 
celebrate its sixth anniversary with a membership representing the higher 
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institutions of learning and the best culture and scholarship of nearly 
every state in the Union—a brilliant coterie of students and historians, 
who, like the silent stars in their modesty, needed the stimulus of just 
such a movement to induce them to reveal glimpses of their imperishable 
work to the world. The announcement that the association had been 
incorporated by an act of congress in the early part of 1889, gave immense 
satisfaction. The bill passed the house of representatives December 17, 
1888, the senate December Ig, 1888, and was approved by the President 
on the 4th of January, 1889. It is recorded, An Act to Incorporate the 
American Historical Association, and reads as follows: 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Andrew D. White of Ithaca in the state of New 
York, George Bancroft of Washington in the District of Columbia, Justin Winsor of Cam- 
bridge in the state of Massachusetts, William F. Poole of Chicago in the state of Illinois, 
Herbert B. Adams of Baltimore in the state of Maryland, Ciarence W. Bowen of Brook- 
lyn in the state of New York, their associates and successors, are hereby created a body 
corporate and politic, by the name of the American Historical Association, for the pro- 
motion of historical studies, the collection and preservation of historical manuscripts, and 
for kindred purposes in the interest of American history and of history in America. 

Said association is authorized to hold real and personal estate to an amount not ex- 
ceeding five hundred thousand dollars, to adopt a constitution, and to make by-laws. 

Said association shall have its headquarters at Washington in the District of Colum- 
bia, and shall hold its annual meetings in such places as the said incorporators shall 
determine. 

Said association shall report annually to the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
concerning its proceedings and the condition of historical study in America. 

Said’ secretary shall communicate to congress the whole of such reports, or such 
portion thereof as he shall see fit. 

The regents of the Smithsonian Institution are authorized to permit said association 
to deposit its collections, manuscripts, books, pamphlets, and other material for history, 
in the Smithsonian Institution, or in the National Museum, at their discretion, upon such 
conditions and under such rules as they shall prescribe.” 


The presence of all the ex-presidents of the association was one of the 
notable features of this its sixth annual meeting. Andrew D. White, ex- 
president of Cornell University, whose learning is only equaled by the 
impetus he has given to the cause of genuine education, and whose name 
is honored wherever history finds a votary, was the first president of the 
young association, conducting the meeting at Saratoga in 1885. George 
Bancroft the historian, as before mentioned, was the second president ; and 
the annual meeting of 1886, over which he presided, was held in Washing- 
ton. The third president chosen was Dr. Justin Winsor, the accomplished 
librarian of Harvard College, better known to the country perhaps 
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through his numerous valuable works on American history; and the asso- 
ciation assembled in Boston in 1887, the meeting proving one of excep- 
tional interest and marked success. The fourth president was Dr. William 
Frederick Poole of the great Newbury Library at Chicago, whose unpar- 
alleled genius as a librarian has been exercised to the public advantage in 
many states, and whose scholarly writings are permanent contributions to 
historic literature. He presided over the meeting of 1888, which was 
again held in Washington. The fifth president, Charles Kendall Adams, 
president of Cornell University, conducted in the most acceptable manner 
the late important meeting which closed its sessions with the year 1889— 
a meeting destined to influence a wider and more sympathetic audience 
than any similar assemblage ever convened in America since the birth of 
our prosperous republic. The sixth president, chosen on this occasion for 
1890, is the grandson of Chief-Justice John Jay of historic renown—the 
well-known Hon. John Jay of New York city, president of the Huguenot 
Society of America; and the first vice-president for 1890 is the grandson 
of the two distinguished historic characters, Patrick Henry and William 
Wirt—the Hon. William Wirt Henry of Richmond, Virginia. 

It was a happy thought which resulted in a request that the six presi- 
dents should sit in a group for their portraits before the congress adjourned, 
and we are thus enabled to present to our readers the picture on preceding 
page, which includes the portraits of the secretary, Herbert B. Adams, 
Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University, and the treasurer, Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen, Ph.D., of New York city, who stand in the rear of the presidents. 

The meetings occupied the mornings and evenings of three days, 
opening on Saturday, December 28. Some twenty-six carefully prepared 
papers were read, covering a wide range of topics, and there were also, from 
time to time, animated discussions in the few minutes allotted at the close 
of each paper. The hospitalities of the great lecture-room of the national 
museum at the Smithsonian Institute were extended for the morning ses- 
sions, the walls of which were decorated by the curators for the occasion 
with the Catlin collection of Indian portraits, pictures of the Pueblos and 
cliff dwellers, and busts of American statesmen; while a number of cases 
displaying choice historic relics were arranged with excellent taste about 
the hall. The evening sessions were held in the large audience-room of 
the Columbian University by invitation of President James C. Welling. 
The afternoons were free for social purposes. 

President Adams opened the congress with a few excellent remarks, 
and introduced the first speaker, Professor George L. Burr of Cornell 
University, whose subject was “ The Literature of Witchcraft,” which he 
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said included not:less than a thousand volumes. The work of the inqui- 
sition and the crusade against witchcraft in England and New England, 
was to detect and punish the servants of Satan. Ex-President Andrew 
D. White followed with a novel and entertaining essay entitled “ A Cate- 
chism of Political Reaction,” which commanded the close attention of the 
meeting during its entire delivery. It was based upon a quaint little 
book which he found in Europe three years ago, written for popular use 
by the archbishop of Sorrento, whom the king of the Two Sicilies had 
made tutor of the young prince Francis (who, as king, was afterwards 
dethroned by Garibaldi) and was also the minister of public instruction 
for the kingdom. The arguments in this catechism are most ingenious, 
showing that men were not born free and equal, that sovereignty cannot 
reside in a people, and that the general education of the working classes 
leads to the destruction of the state and general misery and discontent. 
As for a king, the curious book declares that he is not bound by any oath 
that he may have sworn to maintain a constitution. This work is per- 
haps the most perfect specimen of European reactionary literature that has 
ever appeared. The third paper of the morning was by Prof. Herbert 
Elmer Mills of Cornell University on the “ French Revolution in San 
Domingo;” and the fourth paper bore the title of “ Reminiscences of the 
American War of Independence,” a newly discovered manuscript of Lud- 
wig, Baron von Closen, aide to Count de Rochambeau, which was read in 
a clear, finely modulated voice by Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D. 
This manuscript was found in the early part of 1889 among the archives 
of the Von Closen family in their castle at Bavaria. 

The writer was with the French army in 1780 at Newport, Rhode 
Island, and as the aide of Rochambeau witnessed the notable conferences 
between Washington and the French officers, and describes in the most 
captivating style his various interviews with the prominent Americans of 
the day and his visits to their homes. He traveled wherever the army 
went, through and through the country. In July, 1892, he was in Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. He says: “The 14th was a halting day, and passed 
in walks and visits. The afternoon I spent with Mrs. (Mary) Washington 
and her sister, both ladies no less venerable in their way than the general 
in his. On the 17th we reached Colchester, on the 18th Alexandria, where 
I left my regiment, in view of visiting Mount Vernon, the domain of Gen- 
eral Washington. I arrived there at nine o’clock in the morning, and was 
very kindly received by Administrator Lund, a nephew of the general’s. 
I was impressed with Mr, Lund as being a worthy, unselfish man, and, as 
well as his wife, sincerely devoted to the general, so that the latter could 
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not really have wished for a better representative. The spacious and well- 
contrived mansion-house at Mount Vernon was elegantly furnished, though 
there was no remarkable luxury to be seen anywhere, and, indeed, any 
ostentatious pomp would not have agreed with the simple manner of the 
owner. Two pavilions and a number of farm buildings completed the 
impression of a stately domain. A stable was just being rebuilt, that had 
been burned down a short time before, in which accident the general had 
lost ten of his best horses. Behind the pavilion at the rigkt there was a 
far extending garden, which was kept with equal taste and produced some 
of the finest kinds of fruit in the country. The next morniag I left Mount 
Vernon, and Mr. Lund had the kindness to accompany me as far as Alex- 
andria. There we breakfasted at Colonel Fitzpatrick’s, and then pro- 
ceeded toward Ebbington, the residence of Mrs. Custis. We had got 
about four miles on our way when we met her. She was going to Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s, from where we were just coming. She intended to go from 
there by ship down the Potomac to meet her mother at the estate of a 
Mr. Diggs, seven miles from Mr. Fitzgerald’s house, on the left shore of 
the river. She invited’ us to take part in this excursion, and I did not 
hesitate for a moment in answering ‘yes.’ I thereupon returned to Alex- 
andria, and sent my horses back to Mount Vernon by land. At ten 
o'clock I embarked with Mrs. Custis, her friend Miss Allens, Mr. Lund, 
and an intelligent young lawyer, whose name I do not remember, in a 
pretty small boat. The town of Alexandria, lying close upon the right 
shore of the Potomac, and resting above it like an ample theatre, affords 
a few miles lower down the river an aspect of the greatest charm. The 
beauties of the view were combined with merry conversation, in which the 
ladies set us the best example, so that time seemed to be flying away. 
At noon we reached the house of the family Diggs, where we were 
received in a most friendly manner. Shortly after, also, Mrs. (General) 
Washington arrived there, on her way home from the North River. She 
was accompanied by a nephew of the general’s, a young man of capti- 
vating, though rather sickly looking appearance. He had been suffering 
for some time from a slow fever, which, I was told, is frequently met with 
in Virginia. After dinner we embarked with Mrs. Washington and her 
nephew in the same boat that had brought us here, in order to continue 
our trip to Mount Vernon, six miles down the river. On our arrival, Mrs. 
Washington requested me to invite Count de Custine, who was at that 
moment at Colchester, with all the officers of his regiment, to dinner for 
the next day. The count accepted the invitation with ten officers of the 
regiment, and sent Mr. Bellegarde before him with a very valuable present, 
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a set of china, coming from his own manufactory at Niederweiler, near 
Pflazburg in Lorraine. It was ornamented with the coat-of-arms and 
initials of General Washington, surmounted by a laurel wreath, and was 
received by Mrs. Washington with most hearty thanks. These gentlemen 
returned in the evening to Colchester, whilst I, for my part, remained the 
following day at Mount Vernon, and was then obliged to take leave, 
though very unwillingly.” 

The evening session on Saturday was very largely attended, it being 
the occasion of the inaugural address of President Adams, the Hon. John 
Jay presiding. The ‘subject, “ Recent Historical Work in the Univer- 
sities,” was admirably chosen and ably and comprehensively treated. The 
paper will be found complete in another part of the magazine. Apprecia- 
tive remarks were made concerning it, at the conclusion of its reading, 
by ex-President White, by Prof. Austin Scott of Rutgers College, and by 
Senator Hoar. Some interesting statements followed about the discov- 
ery of the Calvert papers, by Mendes Cohen, secretary of the Maryland 
Historical Society, papers that deal with the very earliest history not only 
of Baltimore but of all Maryland. Among these is the original letter 
from Lord Baltimore commanding religious toleration among the settlers, 
and touching upon many other interesting facts in the history of Mary- 
land. 

Dr. G. Browne Goode, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian, presented 
the opening paper on Monday morning when the association reassembled— 
President Adams in the chair. It was the story of the origin and early 
history of our scientific institutions. He said that when Washington 
became President there were but two national and three private scientific 
associations in this country. Washington was himself interested in scien- 
tific progress, and contributed one of the first papers on agricultural 
science to these young associations. During the Revolution Washington 
was looking forward to an opportunity to found a national university. In 
intimate relation to that scheme was one for a military academy, for 
Washington had felt the need of educated engineer officers. West Point 
was organized and established under Washington ; so, too, was the Patent 
Office, which originated with Jefferson. In 1808 Jefferson had collected 
over three hundred specimens from the Big Bone lake in a room in the 
White House, thus making the beginning of American governmental work 
in paleontology. Dr. Goode traced the history of the various institutions 
of learning, including the Columbian University, the Smithsonian, and the 
American Academy of Sciences, and pointed out the notable tendencies 
toward the development of a larger scientific and intellectual life in the 
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capital. Dr. Walter B. Scaife, of Johns Hopkins University, followed with 
a paper on the development of international law as to newly discovered 
territory, which opened with a brief sketch of the policy of the Roman 
See as the arbiter of Europe from the eleventh to the fifteenth century, to 
show that the bulls of Alexander VI., dividing the non-Christian worlds 
between Spain and Portugal, were not manifestations of an unheard-of pre- 
sumption, but were the natural outgrowth of precedent conditions. Inter- 
national law had started on its career to try to persuade men to be gov- 
erned by reason rather than by force, and ever striving toward the ideal, but 
keeping the practical in mind, it advanced in the course of two and a half 
centuries to the formulation of rules of action high in their aim, and still 
practicable in their application. Meanwhile the practice of nations under- 
went modifications. Spain, finding the pope’s authority rejected by other 
powers, set up the right of possession by discovery ; but in this England 
was at least her equal, inasmuch as her representative had seen the main- 
land of the western continent before any Spaniard. England advanced 
also this theory as long as it answered her purpose, then turned to another, 
viz., that actual occupation is necessary to effect a complete title. Finally, 
during the present decade, a union has been made of practice and theory 
in the formation of the Congo state; and rules have been formulated and 
adopted by the great powers for the future regulation of national action 
in the matter. The whole subject, said the speaker, goes to show the 
value of forming correct scientific theories as to the affairs of men, even 
when apparently there is the least hope of their ever being realized; also 
that they do have effect on the practices of mankind, and that a time will 
come when they will be recognized as the true standard of action. 

Dr. William A. Dunning of Columbia College was next introduced, and 
read a carefully prepared paper on the “ Impeachment and Trial of Presi- 
dent Johnson.” He described Johnson’s personal qualities and character, 
and said that in the impeachment proceedings the western people took 
the leading part, while the eastern men were lukewarm. The explanation 
was that Senator Wade of Ohio was booked for the succession in case 
Johnson was removed, and Wade was not a favorite among eastern men. 
He stated concisely the views of the different parties respecting the im- 
peachment and the theories which prevailed as to the proper limits of the 
president’s powers and functions, remarking that the results, so far as the 
co-ordination of departments goes, show that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion built strongly and well. There probably never will again arise cir- 
cumstances more favorable to the deposition of the president than at the 
time of Johnson’s impeachment. That the effort failed is confirmation of 
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the security of the principle asserted by the founders of the republic. 
General Marcus J. Wright, of the War Records’ office, was the next 
speaker, his paper on ‘ The Trial and Execution of John Brown ” being 
substantially an answer to Dr. H. von Holst’s charges that John Brown 
did not receive a fair trial. General Wright reviewed the whole case from 
notes and evidences taken at the time, including that of Hon. D. W. Voor- 
hees, who defended one of the prisoners, and of Brown himself as to the 
fairness of the trial, and clearly established his thesis that everything was 
done which the law required. 

Dr. Freeman Snow, of Harvard University, read the concluding paper 
of the morning, ‘‘ A Defense of Congressional Government.” He said that, 
following the lead of the late Mr. Bagehot, many Americans are engaged 
in drawing comparisons between the English and American institutions, 
and, like Mr. Bagehot, they find nearly all the advantages on the side of 
the English. The multitude, it is said, needs leadership. Hence, if we 
would save our society from disintegration, we must adopt the English 
system of responsible leadership. The error of this view of the case is in 
looking too intently at the mere machinery of government and not at soci- 
ety asa whole. The effect of obeying leaders is to take away from the 
masses the habit of thinking for themselves and of forming their own 
opinions. Our government is the safest in the long run, as it develops 
independence of thought and the capacity for self-government in the 
many, while dependence upon leaders, as in the English system, has the 
opposite effect. Too much is expected of popular government ; we should 
not expect perfection from an imperfect people. If we want more efficient 
legislation we should send men to Washington for just that purpose. The 
present condition of our politics is largely a legacy left us by the slavery 
struggle and civil war. It is an abnormal condition of things and will pass 
away. It is even now on the wane. 

The papers presented in the evening of Monday related to New Eng- 
land and the West. ‘“ The Economic and Social History of New England, 
1620-1789,” by William S. Weeden, president of the historic and economic 
association of Brown University at Providence, commanded the closest 
attention. The speaker proceeded to show that no grand theory of gov- 
ernment caused our American colonies to form a republic. New England 
communities were founded on freehold land tenure; on a meeting, the local 
and social expression of religious life and family culture; and on a repre- 
sentative gathering, corresponding to the old folk-mote of the Germanic 
race. Commerce was established with the Indians through wampum, and 
presently the colonists built ships and bartered their own products among 
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THE ASSOCIATION LEAVING THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT THE CLOSE OF THE MORNING SESSION ON MONDAY, DEC. 30, 1889. 
[Section of a photograph by M. B. Brady.) 
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themselves. Vessels were laden with fish for distant ports on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and returned with iron, cordage, and various necessaries 
for new settlements. The Puritans constantly mentioned this commerce 
in their prayers. Stephen Winthrop wrote to his father after having sold 
his wine, “ Blessed be God, well sold!"" Theeconomic resistance of strong 
men to taxation won us our independence, as truly as the charters of 
medizval cities were obtained by purchase. “The Correspondence of the 
Pelham Family, and the Loss of Oswego to the British,” by William Henry 
Smith, president of the associated press, followed, bringing to light the fact 
that a large collection of historical manuscripts relating to America, and 
especially rich in diplomatic papers, is now accessible in the archives of the 
Pelham family. The entire number of volumes is five hundred and twenty- 
two, three hundred and five of which contain official correspondence, 
arranged chronologically from 1697-1768, preserved by Thomas Pelham. 
Mr. Smith forcibly commended the example of the Canadian government 
to the attention of our legislators, in the matter of securing historical 
records. The “Early History of the Ballot in Connecticut,” by Prof. 
Simeon E. Baldwin of Yale, was next read in a most impressive manner, 
and although occupying but twenty minutes, the instruction it contained 
was so perfectly condensed that it might easily have occupied the attention 
of an entire session. 

“Certain Phases of the Westward Movement during the Revolution- 
ary War” was the subject of a spirited address by Theodore Roosevelt, 
the civil service commissioner, whose fame as an author is well known from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, which concluded the exercises of the evening. 
He gave a graphic picture of the conquest of the western country, and 
illustrated the motives of the pioneers, and their efforts for the improve- 
ment of material conditions of life. He deplored the ignorance of eastern 
historians in western history, and likened it to that of the English regard- 
ing American history in general. Nor did he fail to criticise the fictitious 
work of some of the western writers, while emphasizing the fact that there 
is nothing in the historic literature of the world more heroic, inspiring, and 
picturesque than the wonderful chapter of how the great West was won in 
the midst of war and revolution. He also described how government was 
organized in the wilderness, on the basis of English institutions with which 
the settlers were familiar. A sparkling discussion followed this paper, in 
which Dr. Toner of the congressional library, Dr. Stillé of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Poole of the Newberry library of Chicago, and Edward G. Mason, 
president of the Chicago Historical Society, took part, and which brought 
Mr. Roosevelt to his feet some three times, to explain the historical basis 
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of some of his statements, which he did in forceful language and to the 
satisfaction of the enthusiastic audience. 

The morning of Tuesday was devoted to a series of noteworthy papers 
on “Southern History.” Dr. Edward Eggleston was to have led the pro- 
cession with a study of “ Bacon’s Rebellion,” but being absent through ill- 
ness, General Henry B. Carrington, just returned from Montana, occupied 
the platform, giving a brief address upon the subject of the “ Flathead 
Indians,” and the successful ‘terminaticn of his mission among them. 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, president of Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, 
the youngest college president in this country, was next introduced by 
President Adams to the audience, and gave a clear, concise account of 
“ Kentucky’s Struggle for Autonomy, 1784-1792.” He described the his- 
tory of the time in that region as one of constant turmoil. There were no 
less than ten regular conventions, and several irregular assemblies in the 
interest of self-szovernment, and not one of them all bears a blot upon 
their records of an action of unconstitutional character. The conservative 
element was largely Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, and it held the balance of 
power, which was always exerted on the side of law and order. At the 
Virginia convention in -1788, the district of Kentucky voted eleven to 
three against adopting the Constitution; but when its own convention 
drew up a constitution it leaned strongly toward the national instrument. 
Kentucky shares with Vermont the honor of first insisting on manhood 
suffrage. President Warfield was followed by Lyon Gardiner Tyler, presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia, the son of John 
Tyler, President of the United States, who presented interesting historical 
facts from the records of William and Mary College, the oldest institution 
of higher education in the South. He traced with much skill the influence 
of the college upon the university idea, as manifested in the early elective 
system of study—a system developed by Jefferson at the University of 
Virginia, and not a foreign importation or French idea as some have 
claimed. The first law school in America was established at William and 
Mary. President Tyler said the college formerly exercised the powers of a 
civil service commission in appointing the county surveyors after exami- 
nation, and that as early as 1779 William and Mary had discarded the old 
text-books and was doing its work by an advanced system of lectures, such 
as now holds in all the leading colleges. John Osborne Sumner, a young 
Harvard graduate, was then introduced to the congress and read one of the 
most important papers of the day, “ Materials for the Study of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States.”” He had made persistent search, involv- 
ing much time and labor, and was able to point out the resting-places of 
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executive messages, reports, and other documents in considerable numbers, 
although much material for the historian was purposely destroyed during 
the war. He said the journals of the confederate congress were still in 
existence, and important manuscripts were widely scattered among the 
public and private libraries of the country, and suggested the organization 
of inquiry with regard to the existence of materials for confederate history. 
Prof. William P. Trent of the University of the South, at Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, continued the theme in a well-written paper on the “ Outlook for 
Historical Studies in the South,” calling attention to the collection of 
materials for southern history now being made in New York city. He 
sketched the exact condition of the various historical societies in the 
south, and regretted their lack of enthusiasm, He urged that southern 
history should be more earnestly studied by scholars in all parts of the 
country, and recommended an annual report of historical progress to the 
American Historical Association. The exercises of the morning were 
closed with an interesting paper by Prof. Otis T. Mason of the National 
Museum, who maintained that the student of science as well as the student 
of human culture is constantly a debtor to the historian. The motive 
that governs the operations of the ethnological department is entirely in 
harmony with the utterance of President Adams, that all things are now 
studied by the historic method. 

The closing evening session was devoted to historical science in gen- 
eral. A special report on the bibliography of members was made by Paul 
Leicester Ford, a great-grandson of Noah Webster. A report on the 
present condition of historical studies in Canada, by George Stewart, Jr., 
president of the Historical Society of Quebec, was read by Secretary 
Adams, James Schouler, the distinguished author of the History of the 
United States, then read an admirable and inspiring paper on “ The Spirit 
of Research,” which may be found in full in another part of this magazine. 
He was followed by Justin Winsor, Harvard's learned librarian and the 
editor of the great Narrative and Critical History of America, who ad- 
dressed the congress on “The Perils of Historical Study.”’ He warned 
his contemporary historians that history must be constantly re-written, 
either from new sources or new developments, which keep historical work 
always fresh and perennial ; that each generation must renew the discussion 
of historic events; and that the history of opinions about facts is no 
small part of the history of those facts. The last paper of the session, 
prior to adjournment, was by Worthington C. Ford, and his subject was, 
“ The Government as the Guardian of American History.” 

To this rapid review of the prominent proceedings of the convention, a 
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few words should be added in relation to the brilliant speeches which fol- 
lowed the reading of nearly every paper, from gentlemen whose names were 
not on the programme, if we would have the picture complete. These were 
limited to five minutes each, but many of them contained the condensed 
thought of hours. Hon. William Wirt Henry, grandson of Patrick Henry, 
discussed with marvelous eloquence the subject-matter of the papers of 
both President Warfield and President Tyler; Dr. Winsor and several others 
spoke forcibly on the historical work at the South as described by Pro- 
fessor Trent; Dr. J. R. Brackett, in the interesting discussion that followed 
Mr. Sumner’s paper, expressed the hope that the author would print a full 
bibliography of the materials he had discovered; Senator Hoar’s voice was 
several times heard; and Judge Mellen Chamberlain discussed Dr. Win- 
sor’s paper at length. 

Some noteworthy statistics were furnished by the secretary and the 
treasurer which will interest our readers at a distance. The secretary 
stated that the association now has an active membership of six hundred 
and twenty, with one hundred life-members. Ejighty-nine members were 
present at this meeting—the largest attendance in the history of the asso- 
ciation—and their names, arranged alphabetically by Secretary Adams, are 
as follows: 

Charles Kendall Adams, president; Herbert B. Adams, secretary ; 
Prof. H. C. Adams of Ann Arbor; Dr. Cyrus Adler of Baltimore; Miss 
Maria Weed Alden of New York; Dr. Charles M. Andrews of Bryn Mawr; 
Dr. W. G. Andrews of Guilford, Connecticut; Dr. E. M. Avery of Cleve- 
land; Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin of New Haven; Dr. Frederick A. Bancroft, 
librarian of the State Department; George Bancroft, ex-president of the 
association; Gen. William Birney of Washington; Prof. Edward S. Bourne 
of Adelbert College, Cleveland; Henry E. Bourne of Norwich Academy ; 
Dr. Clarence W. Bowen of New York; Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett of Balti- 
more; Prof. George L. Burr of Cornell University; Prof. Howard W. 
Caldwell of University of Nebraska; Gen. Henry B. Carrington of Boston ; 
Judge Mellen Chamberlain of Boston; the Rev. Thomas S. Childs, D.D., 
of Washington; A. Howard Clark of national museum; Mendes Cohen, 
secretary of the Maryland Historical Society ; W. V. Cox of U. S. national 
museum; Major-Gen. George W. Cullum, U. S. A., of New York; Prof. R. 
H. Dabney of University of Virginia; Gen. Charles W. Darling, secretary 
of the Oneida Historical Society; Llewellyn Deane of Washington; Dr. 
William A. Dunning of Columbia College; Paul Leicester Ford of Brook- 
lyn; Mrs, Olivia M. Ford of Washington; George Fox of Hopkins Gram- 
mar School, New Haven; Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, president National Deaf- 
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Mute College ; Dr. G. Browne Goode, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution; A. A. Graham of Ohio Historical Society, Columbus; Judge 
Alexander B. Hagner of Washington; Charles H. Haskins of Baltimore ; 
Prof. Paul Haupt of Baltimore; Gen. Joseph Hawley of U. S. senate; Col. 
John Hay of Washington; Hon. William Wirt Henry of Richmond, vice- 
president of the association; Hon. George F. Hoar of U.S. senate; Prof. 
F. H. Hodder of Cornell University ; Roswell Randall Hoes of U.S. N.; 
Hon. John Jay of New York; Rear-Admiral Thornton A. Jenkins of 
U. S. N., Washington; Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston of Washington; 
Hon. Horatio King of Washington; Hon. John A. King, president New 
York Historical Society; Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of Magazine of 
American History; Edward G. Mason, president Chicago Historical 
Society ; Prof. O. T. Mason of U. S. national museum; John H. T. McPher- 
son of Baltimore; Gen. R. D. Mussey of Washington; Judge Charles A. 
Peabody of New York; Prof. John Pollard of Richmond; Dr. William F. 
Poole, librarian Newberry Library, Chicago; the Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., 
president Howard University ; James F. Rhodes, Esq. of Cleveland; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt of the Civil Service Commission, Washington; Gen. Rufus 
Saxton of Washington; Dr. Walter B. Scaife of Baltimore; James 
Schouler of Boston ; Prof. Austin Scott of Rutgers College ; William Henry 
Smith, president Associated Press; Dr. Freeman Snow of Harvard Uni- 
versity; A. R. Spofford, librarian of congress; Dr. Charles J. Stillé of 
Philadelphia; Henry Stockbridge, vice-president Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore; George H. Stone of Cleveland; Henry Strong of 
Washington; John Osborne Sumner of Harvard University; Dr. William 
C. Teichman of Washington; Dr. Joseph Meredith Toner, library of con- 
gress; Prof. William P. Trent of University of the South; President Lyon 
G. Tyler of William and Mary College; John Martin Vincent of Johns 
Hopkins University ; Mrs. Ellen Harden Walworth of Washington ; Presi- 
dent Ethelbert D. Warfield of Miami University; J. E. Watkins of U. S. 
national museum; William B. Weeden, president Historical Association 
of Brown University ; President James C. Welling of Columbian Univer- 
sity; ex-President Andrew D. White of Cornell University; W. W. Will- 
oughby of Johns Hopkins University; Gen. James Grant Wilson of New 
York; Prof. Thomas Wilson of U.S. national museum; Dr. Justin Win- 
sor, librarian Harvard University ; James A. Woodburn of Johns Hopkins 
University ; Gen. Marcus J. Wright of War Records office, Washington. 
The report of the treasurer, audited by Hon. John A. King, president 
of the New York Historical Society, and Hon. John Jay, president of the 
Huguenot Society of America, showed an increase of $1,116.62 in the year. 
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The scope of the work of the association is not only national but broad 
as the continent ; it is American, as its name implies. One of the two new 
members added to its executive council at the election of its board of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year was John George Bourinot, F. R.S.C., clerk of the 
Canadian house of commons at Ottawa, Canada. The committee on the 
time and place for the next meeting reported, through Dr. Poole, in favor 
of the Christmas holidays of 1890, at Washington. Thus once more at the 
capital of the nation, in an atmosphere teeming with interest, political, 
governmental, historical, biographical, moral, scientific, picturesque, ro- 
mantic, and social, the historians of the land are expected to assemble and 
stiil further compare the progress of historical studies in the different 
sections, and discuss questions of cardinal importance. 

It is clear that no subject at the present time is attracting more uni- 
versal attention than that of history. The past must be understood by 
those who would direct the affairs of the present or hope for success in the 
future. We have the greatest possible variety of historical writers—the 
historian of art, of science, of literature, of medicine, of theology, of poli- 
tics, of towns, of counties, of states, of men individually and collectively, 
and of great events; but each, though his work be prepared with all conceiv- 
able care and perfection, can accomplish but a part. It is the artist in 
history who keeps an eye upon the great WHOLE, feeling always that there 
isa WHOLE, that the manifold occurrences, topics, and biographies must be 
blended into one perfect continuity of narration, with a true sense of pro- 
portion, giving no one theme more space than its relative importance de- 
serves, striking ever the happy medium between the recitation of dry and 
tiresome facts and poetical enthusiasm, and never losing sight of accuracy 
of statement or of life-giving warmth; in short, ennobling the humblest 
department of history with the idea that only in the WHOLE is the partial 
to be adequately placed, framed, and appreciated. To write history in 
such a manner, successfully, may well be pronounced one of the greatest 
and grandest of intellectual achievements. 

The hospitalities of society in Washington were extended to the asso- 
ciation, as opportunity offered, during the progress of the meetings, in the 
form of receptions, visits, dinners, etc.; and the delightful re-unions, like 
the side dishes at the banquets, added ‘a zest, a charm, and a flavor, to the 
more solid and substantial features of the programme, and wiil find a per- 
manent abode in the grateful memory of every recipient. 


Marta felon 














PORTRAIT OF MRS. JAMES B. TOLER 


Few domestic events in recent years have cast a deeper and broader 
shadow over the family and social life of the metropolis than the sudden 
deaths of Mr. and Mrs. James B. Toler, within a few days of each other, 
about the middle of December, 1889. Mrs. Toler was Estelle Elizabeth 
de Peyster, daughter of General John Watts and Estelle Livingston de 
Peyster, born at Rose Hill, near Tivoli, on the 7th of June, 1844. Her 
portrait on opposite page represents her standing in an attitude of uncon- 
scious grace at the garden gate in conversation with her son—her only 
child. She was the descendant of a long line of historic characters whose 
names are ‘amiliar to the world through having figured in the councils of 
the colony of New York in its infancy and later career, including many 
generations. Johannes de Peyster, the first of the name in this country, 
landed on Manhattan Island as early as 1650, and presently served in many 
important positions in the government of the little city and in the church. 
His son Abraham was mayor of New York in 1692-1695, treasurer of the 
province from 1706-1721, and for many years a counselor of the royal 
governor. His son Abraham, whose wife was the granddaughter of Oloff 
S. Van Cortlandt, succeeded as treasurer of the province, filling the office 
satisfactorily forty-six consecutive years. His son James married the 
daughter of Counselor Joseph Reade (from whom Reade street was named), 
and Frederic, the son of James, married the daughter of Samuel Hake 
and granddaughter of Robert Gilbert Livingston, and their son Frederic, for 
many years the president of the New York Historical Society, married the 
daughter of Hon. John Watts. The last named were the grandparents of 
Mrs. Toler. Mrs. John Watts, her great-grandmother, was a De Lancey, 
the granddaughter of Etienne De Lancey, the first of the name in this 
country, who built for his dwelling-house the historic building now known 
as “Old Fraunces Tavern,” in Pearl street, and she was the great-grand- 
daughter of Counselor Stephanus Van Cortlandt, the mayor of New York 
city in 1677, 1686, and 1687; her maternal grandfather was Dr. Cadwal- 
lader Colden, the scientist and historian whose genius and erudition quite 
surpassed the age in which he lived, and who as lieutenant-governor ruled 
New York for a considerable period just prior to the Revolution. Mrs. 
Toler’s maternal grandfather was John Swift Livingston, back of whom 
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the line of descent would be, if traced, equally interesting in its historical 
relations. 

Mrs. Toler had been the favorite of fortune from her infancy, and was 
reared and educated in a home and amid surroundings where her every 
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wish was anticipated and gratified. She was called Lily, and in her 
father’s house much of the decoration was designed to hold the name in 
sweet remembrance. All the gas-lights in her room represented lilies, and 
in another instance might be seen a collection in a marble medallion of 
all the varieties of lilies known to florists. She became the beloved wife 
of James B. Toler, and her domestic life was pre-eminently a model of 
peace and happiness. Her gentle disposition and loveliness and strength 
of character endeared her to society. She was the centre of hospitality, 
and not only the sun and soul and joy of her own home and that of her 
parents, but in the language of an eminent divine who had known her 
from her earliest childhood, “ she was wise and tender for the poor to an 
unusual degree, charitable in the ordinary and extraordinary senses of the 
word.” She lost her life, which had in its outlook for the future such 
brilliant attractions, through an act of charity in attempting to rescue from 
incarceration an unworthy servant (her only child’s first nurse), making a 
trip on a steam tug in winter time. Through some accident she was 
detained for hours on the deck without shelter, and thus took a cold which 
destroyed her health. Henceforward for years it was a battle for life. 
She spent much time abroad, and had the benefit of the best medical 
advice on two continents, but all in vain. The whole thought and care 
of her husband was for her restoration to health, exhibiting from first to 
last such nuptial fidelity as is exceedingly rare in these prosaic times; and 
he was unremitting in his attentions during her last brief illness. He had 
for days scarcely slept or taken food, and when he found that she must go, 
he broke down utterly. He inquired of the physician if he should be able 
to attend her funeral, and when answered in the negative, quietly observed, 
“Then I am ready to die,” and passed away at evening of the same day 
overcome by grief and a broken heart. 

The same divine from whose letter quotation was made above writes: 
“ Short as her life was, Mrs. Toler lived to cast a lustre on every depart- 
ment of ennobled womanhood, as a child, a daughter, a wife, a mother, a 
Christian lady of highest and brightest type, as a member of society. Just 
as the sun casts its beneficent beams of light upon our world, shedding 
and infusing rays of glory and fructifying influences, and at the same time 
inhaling none of earth’s impurities, so her life shed Christian virtues upon 
all her associations, but inhaled none of their vices.” 








RECENT HISTORICAL WORK 
IN THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA * 


During the last few years we have heard much of the tendency to give 
to all great and profound studies the historical form. The contributions 
of Darwin to natural history are, in a certain large sense, the result of a 
study of the history of nature carried on in a scientific spirit. Studies in 
machinery, in philosophy, in politics, in electricity even, are everywhere 
inclining to take on the same historical methods. In all branches of study 
it is apparently coming more and more to be seen that one’s chances of 
discovering important new truth are quite exactly in proportion to one’s 
knowledge of the truth that has already been discovered. So far as I 
remember, it was the French historian Thiers that first pointed out the 
significance of the historical spirit of the nineteenth century, as distin- 
guished from the speculative spirit of the eighteenth. This difference, 
indicated nearly half a century ago, is now very generally recognized and 
understood. ; 

There is another fact, however, that is not less worthy of attention. I 
refer to the extraordinary development of studies in history in the colleges 
and universities of the world during the last few years. This development 
has amounted to a veritable revolution. Every American at all familiar 
with college life in this country knows that great advances have here been 
made; but a very brief presentation will be enough to show, I think, that 
even greater progress has been made in many of the countries of the old 
world. 

On this subject, as on many others, we are perhaps in some danger of 
confining our attention too closely to what is immediately about us. Our 
eyes are apt to rest with contentment on our material growth and our 
general financial prosperity ; and, while indulging in this contemplative 
satisfaction, it is quite possible that we shall fail to see the greater 
advances which, in certain directions, are being made in the old world. It 
would probably be easy to show that notwithstanding all that spirit of 
enterprise of which we are justly proud as a national characteristic, there 
are many directions in which we have been far outstripped by what we 


* Inaugural address of President Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., at the opening session of 
the American Historical Association, in Washington, December 28, 1889. 
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have been accustomed to regard as the more sluggish peoples on the 
other side of the Atlantic. We are proud of the recent growth of some 
of our cities, as well as of some of our universities; but who can compare 
the municipal government of Berlin and Budapest with that of New York 
and Chicago, or the educational enterprise of Paris and Strasburg and 
Ziirich with that of the most vigorous of our own universities, without a 
modest admission that, after all, we have vastly more to learn from them 
than they have to learn from us? And so perhaps it will be in regard 
to that branch of academic discipline which is of special interest to the 
American Historical Association. Be that as it may, I have thought that 
on this occasion it would not be inappropriate to call your attention to 
the great advances that have recently been made in the teaching of 
history in the colleges and universities of America and Europe. 

In this presentation I shall purposely avoid limiting my inquiries to 
any specific number,of years. The scope of the subject and the brevity 
of time compel me to deal sparingly with details and critical observations. 
My purpose will be satisfied if I succeed in pointing out the most important 
characteristics of this general advance. It will be convenient to look first 
at the teaching of history in the United States, and then at the teaching 
of history in Europe. 

It was nearly two centuries after the founding of Harvard College 
before the study of history in that institution had any standing whatever. 
So far as we can judge from the meagre information afforded, it was cus- 
tomary during the whole of that period to give an hour at eight o’clock 
on Saturday morning to the hearing of compositions and declamations, 
and to the reciting of history, ancient and modern. This bare statement 
is enough to show how impossible it was that the subject could have 
made any considerable impression. It was not until 1839 that the study 
of history in any American college was first encouraged with the endow- 
ment of a special chair. To that chair, the McLean professorship of 
ancient and modern history at Harvard, Jared Sparks was called. At 
Baltimore Sparks had made the acquaintance of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
Story, John Quincy Adams, and others, and was already known as a suc- 
cessful student and writer of American history. Sparks’s work at Harvard, 
though not epoch-making or even very progressive in its character, was 
a great improvement on what had been done before. In 1840 he pub- 
lished his edition of Smith’s lectures, and in the following year introduced 
the constitutional history of England. Though in that same year (1841) 
history and natural history were offered as elective studies, yet when 
Sparks became president of the college, in 1849, he attacked the elective 
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system with so much vigor that no further advances could be made. This 
distinguished historian unquestionably gave an impulse to studies in 
American history, but he left the foundations and methods substantially 
as he had found them. Very few lectures on general history seem to 
have been given to relieve the aridity of Tytler, Keitley, and Schmidt, 
though some gain was experienced by the introduction of Sismondi and 
Smith. The small importance attached to this general work is shown in 
the fact that from 1853 to 1857 the entire field of history was intrusted 
to the instruction of a single tutor. Nor was there any very important 
change in method till after the accession of President Eliot in 1869. Up 
to 1870 Professor Torrey had for thirteen years done the entire work; 
but now it was a gain of great importance that ancient history was 
transferred to Professor Gurney, and medieval and modern history to 
Professor Henry Adams. This enlargement of the force not only enabled 
the professors to give fuller and better instruction, but, more important 
still, it made possible the introduction of new and improved methods. 
The work of Professor Adams was not distinguished by any innovating 
name; but the volume of essays on Anglo-Saxon Jaw abundantly shows 
that the spirit of original investigation, not altogether unworthy of a 
German university, had at length taken root in American soil. And it 
is gratifying to note that the work so well begun in 1870 by Professor 
Adams has since that date been carried forward in a similar spirit. The 
historical staff now consists of seven professors and teachers. The num- 
ber of courses offered the past year was eighteen. There appears to 
be no very clearly defined seminary work, though connected with six of 
the courses opportunities are offered for something analogous to original 
methods of investigation that prevail in the seminaries of Germany and 
the cours pratique of France. It must be regarded as unfortunate that at 
Harvard, where so much excellent work appears to be done, no provision 
as yet has been made for the systematic publication of the results that 
are achieved. But it is no small triumph in behalf of historical studies, 
that within a single administration instruction in history should have 
been brought at Harvard from its condition in 1869 to its condition at 
the present day. 

Until within a very recent period the teaching of history at Yale 
appears to have been not very different from that which prevailed in the 
early days of Harvard. President Stiles taught a very little ecclesiastical 
history at the end of the last century, and Professor Kingsley imitated 
his modest example at the beginning of this. We find in 1822, when the 
first course of studies was published, that ancient history was taught in 
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a way by the works of the ancient historians, and by means of Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities as a text-book. Tytler’s General History was taught 
during one term of the junior year, and the first volume of Kent’s Com- 
mentaries was this year introduced for two terms to the senior class. This 
course appears to have had little modification till the accession of Presi- 
dent Woolsey in 1847. 

Nor was the change during Woolsey’s administration a very radical 
one. The introduction of political philosophy, of political science, and of 
international law was undoubtedly a very considerable advance. But these 
were not quite within the domain of history. Graduates of Yale, not yet 
quite venerable, remember with little satisfaction the course of history 
which consisted chiefly of lessons learned verbatim et literatim from the 
dry pages of Piitz and Arnold. It was, as Professor Herbert B. Adams 
has said, in revolt against this juiceless and utterly disheartening method 
of instruction, that Professor Andrew D. White determined to make such 
a fresh and original departure in 1857 at the University of Michigan. 

To the theological students at Yale Professor George P. Fisher began 
in 1861 to give scholarly instruction in church history, and for many years 
Dr. Leonard Bacon lectured to theological students on the history of 
the churches in America. But it was not until Professor A. M. Wheeler 
entered upon the duties of his chair in 1868 that the entire energies of 
one professor were required for the teaching of history, and it was not 
untii nine years later that Professor Wheeler was relieved of the American 
history. Even when Professor Dexter began his work in 1879 the courses 
appear to have been pretty rigidly confined to such text-books as Eliot’s 
United States, Lodge’s American Colonies, Johnston’s American Politics, 
and Von HFlolst’s Constitutional History. Since 1887 Professor Dexter’s 
work of instruction has been taken by Professor George B. Adams. Besides 
a class in Roman history taught by a tutor in Latin, eight courses of 
instruction of one, two, or three hours a week during the year are given 
by Professors Wheeler and Adams. Two of these are for graduate stu- 
dents, and are conducted, more or less rigorously, in a manner to teach 
methods of original research. 

At Columbia College nothing of importance was done till the advent 
of Professor Lieber, in 1857, as professor of history and political science. 
And I know of nothing that more vividly shows the conception of what 
in those days a professor was expected to do, than the formal require- 
ments of the trustees in regard to this professorship. By special vote of 
the board, the following subjects were assigned to the newly elected pro- 
fessor: modern history, political science, international law, civil law, and 
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common law. It ought not, perhaps, to be regarded as very singular that 
after Dr. Lieber had staggered under this load from 1857 to 1865, Presi- 
dent Barnard should report to the trustees as he did when he said: “It 
is quite doubtful whether modern history, in the proper sense of the word, 
ought to occupy any considerable space in the teaching of our colleges. 
The subject,” continued he, “is so vast, and practically so exhaustless, 
that the little which can be taught in the few hours of class instruction 
amounts to but a small remove from absolute ignorance.” As the result 
of this suggestion, a committee was appointed “to consider the propriety 
of abolishing the professorship of history,” and, in accordance with their 
report, the duties of the professorship were added to those of the professor 
of philosophy and English literature. Professor Lieber was transferred 
to the school of law. It was not until after ten years that this singularly 
unhappy policy was abandoned. But in 1876 the call of Professor John 
W. Burgess from Amherst College was to open a new era. 

The school of Political Science was opened in 1880, under a plan of 
organization which gave assurance of good results; and yet, if one may 
be permitted with some hesitation to express such an opinion, it would 
seem that the productive efficiency of the school had been not a little hin- 
dered by the amount of class-room work exacted of the professors and stu- 
dents. It may well be doubted whether during the two years immediately 
before the candidate comes up for Ph.D., more than ten, or at most twelve, 
hours a week can profitably be passed in the lecture-room. In spite of 
Euclid, it is sometimes true that a part is greater than the whole. The 
best of historical instruction is such work of investigation as can be car- 
ried on under judicious and inspiring guidance; but such investigation 
cannot be profitably made when the time and energies of the students 
are exhausted in the lecture-room. In this connection, moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that the Columbia school of Political Science is essen- 
tially what its name implies. During the three years of its course, the 
amount of history that finds a place in the curriculum is not very large. 

It has been before stated that in 1857 Professor Andrew D. White 
carried to the University of Michigan an enthusiasm born of a reactionary 
spirit against what may be called the Piitz and Arnold methods that then 
prevailed at Yale. Professor White also carried to his work the added 
enthusiasm of a student who had just returned from three years of study in 
the universities of France and Germany. This beginning of new methods 
at Michigan was eleven years before Professor Wheeler’s appointment at 
Yale, and thirteen years before that of Professor Henry Adams at Har- 
vard. And the inestimable service of Professor White during his five years 
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at Michigan was the fact that at that early day, years before a similar 
impulse had been felt anywhere else in the country, the study of history 
was lifted to the very summit of prominence and influence among the 
studies of the college course. No one who was not on the spot can 
adequately realize the glow of enthusiasm with which this reaction was 
welcomed by the students of the university. 

The work abandoned by Professor White, practically in 1863 and for- 
mally in 1867, was carried on by myself, his successor, until 1885. Perhaps 
the most notable fact during that period was the introduction of the his- 
torical seminary in 1869. Observation in the seminaries of Leipzig and 
Berlin had convinced me that even advanced undergraduates could use 
the methods of the German seminary with great profit. My expectations 
were more than realized. At a little later period, a working library of 
nearly three thousand volumes was given by a friend of the department, 
-and these books were made always accessible to students in the commo- 
dious seminary rooms of the new library building.. Unfortunately there 
has been no publication found by means of which papers of value could 
be given to the public. But the monographs of Professors Knight and 
Salmon, published by this association in its first volume, are evidence of 
the quality of the work done. During the year 1888-89, the number of 
half-year courses given by Professors Hudson and McLaughlin was eleven, 
the equivalent of five full-year courses of lectures and one half-year sem- 
inary course. 

Cornell University was opened for students in 1868. Professor White, 
in coming from Michigan to the presidency, no doubt brought all his old 
fire of enthusiasm for historical teaching. But his interests now had to be 
divided and subdivided between the necessities of the various departments 
of the new university. The teaching of history, therefore, had to be very 
largely done by Professor Russell. This was continued till 1881, when 
Professor Moses Coit Tyler was called to the first professorship of Ameri- 
can history established in the country. Professor Herbert Tuttle, engaged 
at first for a part of the year only, was in 1886 given a full chair of the 
history of political institutions and of international law. In 1888 Mr. 
George L. Burr, having previously acted as instructor, was placed as assist- 
ant professor in charge of the work in medizval and modern history. In- 
struction in ancient history is given by instructor Herbert E. Mills. Dur- 
ing 1889-90 eleven full-year courses are given, each extending throughout 
the year, besides a course in paleography given for one term by Professor 
Burr. Of these full-year courses, three are seminaries, devoted to methods 
of original research. 
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Johns Hopkins University, devoted as it was for a time exclusively to 
graduate work, offered unusual facilities for advanced instruction. Studies 
in history early assumed prominence. The plan of dividing the library 
into departmental sections and transferring the sections to the several de- 
partments, with some drawbacks, offered the unquestionable advantage of 
bringing the students into immediate daily contact with the great mass 
of literature with which they would have to deal. The graduate students 
of Johns Hopkins, therefore, are put into a kind of laboratory or workshop 
with all the working tools of the university immediately about them. And 
this may be said to be one of the two most prominent characteristics 
of the place. The other is the admirably developed system by means of 
which the world gets the benefit of whatever good thing is done. The 
staff of instruction is not large, four men doing both the graduate and 
undergraduate work. And yet so completely are the resources of the 
university at the service of the student, and so confident is the student 
that whatever good piece of work he may produce he will be able to place 
before the world in a manner to attract the attention it deserves, that the 
department of history, in spite of all rumored pecuniary distresses, has 
steadily grown until during the present year there are forty graduate 
students in history working with a view to the doctor’s degree. 

I have thus passed rapidly over the advances of historical studies in 
those American institutions of university grade where the largest amount 
of work has been done. It would be an act of great injustice not to say 
that in many of the other colleges and universities of the land important 
advances have also been made. In several of them work of great excel- 
lence is done. It is but just to say that the methods employed in the great 
mass of these institutions are very different from those in vogue twenty- 
five years ago. In several of them there are now professors of history who 
received their training in the best methods of the old world. If the results 
of their instruction are not all that could be desired, the fault is in the 
plan of organization rather than in the methods of instruction. 

That this brief review gives evidence of very considerable advancement 
cannot be denied. We shall see, however, before the end of our survey, 
that when we compare ourselves with others, we have no occasion for 
historical vanity. But I cannot turn from this part of my subject without 
indicating my judgment that the most important need of advanced his- 
torical instruction in this country at the present time is in each great 
educational centre such a publication fund as will enable the university 
to give to the world in academic form the results of thorough and advanced 
research. This is no doubt true in other fields as well as in history. But 
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the technical journals afford an opportunity for the fruits of technical 
research, such as are not afforded to the historical student. The wisdom 
of such provisions at Johns Hopkins University has shown itself in grow- 
ing measure with every advancing year. The methods of study are already 
flourishing with us, and the fruits of study, were the proper opportunity of- 
fered, would be forthcoming in measure to do credit to American scholarship. 

Turning from America to Great Britain, we find in several of the uni- 
versities almost absolutely no recognition of historical studies. History is 
still practically excluded from all the Scottish universities. At Aberdeen 
and St. Andrews it has not the slightest notice, and even at Edinburgh 
there is only a single course on constitutional history for students of law. 

In England, however, great activity has recently come to be shown at 
the two great universities at Oxford and Cambridge. -This activity is of 
surprisingly recent growth. With a view to educating public officials 
and diplomatists, a regius professorship was established at Cambridge by 
George I. with something of that scholastic liberality which was shown 
by the Georges in giving the great collection of historical books to the 
university library at Géttingen. The regius professorship of history at 
Cambridge, however, was practically a sinecure. Perhaps the most distin- 
guished occupant of the chair during the first hundred years was the poet 
Gray. It was not till as late as 1869, when the position was taken by 
Professor J. R. Seeley, that it became really important and began to 
exert an influence. But under the inspiration of this eminent writer and 
teacher, history forced itself into formal recognition as a discipline worthy 
of a place by the side of the classics and the mathematics. 

After due consideration, a separate tripos was established for modern 
history. As in the triposes of the classics and the mathematics, three 
years are given to the course. In four of the seventeen colleges prepara- 
tion was at once made for giving special lectures to prepare students for 
the university examinations. Such lectures are now given by Mr. B. E. 
Hammond at Trinity, Mr. Oscar Browning and Mr. Prothero at Kings, 
Mr. Thornley at Trinity Hall, and Mr. Tanner at St. John’s. 

To an American student unaccustomed to English ways, such bare 
statement of facts conveys little impression. But to understand the full 
significance of these lectureships, two or three conditions must be borne in 
mind. The English college is scarcely more than a place of residence, 
each student procuring such instruction as he may desire, and in any 
manner he may choose. At the end of the necessary period the exami- 
nations are conducted not by the colleges, but by the university. The 
student, therefore, is practically at entire liberty to pursue his studies in 
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private. He may hear lectures regularly, or he may prepare himself for 
the examinations with the help of a private coach. What we understand 
as the work of instruction, therefore, plays a far less prominent part in the 
English universities than in our own. The work of examinations plays a 
far greater part. The requirements for final examinations are planned and 
carried out with a rigor that I think is absolutely unknown in any other 
country. 

The subjects on which the examinations for a degree are to be held, 
though varied to meet the wants of individual classes of students, are still 
somewhat limited in scope. The following are stated as the general 
requirements: English history, including that of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
colonies and dependencies; certain indicated parts of ancient, medieval, 
and modern history ; the principles of political economy and the theory of 
law ; English constitutional law and English constitutional history; public 
international law, in connection with detailed study of certain celebrated 
treaties ; and, finally, a thesis written on some one of ten proposed subjects. 

During the three years special efforts are made to accomplish two 
results. These are: first, to secure a knowledge of a great body of 
accepted facts and truths; and secondly, by earnest personal thought to 
acquire the habit of what may be called a historical judgment as to the 
real significance of facts and events. Toward these two ends all of 
the very inspiring lectures of Professor Seeley seem to be directed. The 
lectures of the tutors appear also to have the same end in view. Accord- 
ingly, the examination papers are invariably directed very largely to the 
work of testing the thinking powers of the student. That the test is one 
of great severity may be known by a single glance at one of the examina- 
tion papers. The final trial continues for five days, six hours a day, three 
hours in the forenoon and three in the afternoon. There are thus ten 
papers in ten successive half days.* 


* The following is inserted as a specimen of the examination papers set before candidates for 
the degree of A.B. in the history tripos : 

‘*y, ‘It is a fact that some men are free and others slaves ; the slavery of the latter is useful 
and just’ (Aristotle: Politics, 1, 15). ‘We hold this truth as self-evident: that all men were 
created equal’ (Declaration of Independence of the United States). What arguments can you 
bring to support these two assertions? Show to what extent it is possible to reconcile them. 

2. Show briefly the necessity and the nature of the reforms instituted by Justinian in his 
legislation. 

3. The epoch of heroic kings is followed by the epoch of aristocracies (Maine). Prove this 
statement from Roman history and from the history of a nation of the west or north, showing the 
part played by these aristocracies in the development of laws. 

4. Guizot considered feudalism a species of federal government ; weigh the arguments in favor 
of this view, and compare feudalism with other ancient and modern confederations. 
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The recent outcry in England against this system of examinations 
(which is carried into other subjects as well as into history) can hardly be 
considered as surprising. It may well be questioned whether an exami- 
nation of this kind, put at the end of a three years’ course of study, is 
not adapted on the one hand to encourage, or at least to permit and 
condone, idleness during the first years of the course, and to break the 
health and the spirit of the student at the end. 

It is noteworthy, also, that the tripos makes no provision for what may 
be called original work. There is no seminary work to be compared with 
that done in Germany and France, even if there is any that will compare 
favorably with the best in the United States. But, on the other hand, it 
may fairly be doubted whether there is anywhere else in the world a sys- 
tem that secures so general a knowledge of what may be called the great 
body of the accepted facts of history, and so discriminating a judgment 
concerning their bearing and their significance. The mere list of stand- 
ard authors, of which a historical student of Cambridge or Oxford is 
expected to become complete master, is vastly greater than the number 
required of students either in America or in continental Europe. 

At Oxford the methods are not essentially different from those at 
Cambridge. The tripos in modern history was here established in 1870, 
five years before that provided for on the Cam. It has, perhaps, been 
even more successful. While at Cambridge there is now but one pro- 
fessor and five lecturers, at Oxford there are two professors and thirteen 
lecturers, and a programme of courses that reminds one of the array 
offered at one of the great universities in Germany. It is certain, how- 


5. Consider the causes of the universal growth of towns during the twelfth century, and 
determine to what extent the revival of Roman institutions can be seen therein. 

6. According to the principles of Austin, what are the limits of rights of subjects against their 
sovereign and of the sovereign against his subjects? Discuss the application of these principles 
to the struggles of James I. against parliament. 

7. Show that the following laws are not laws in the true sense of the word: Lynch law, 
canonical law, the law of cricket, and the law of supply and demand. 

8. Show how the penal code has been from time to time adapted to occasion, and give examples 
borrowed from the history of the law of treason. 

g. Show, with examples from history, what influence public opinion can have on government in 
countries that have neither democratic nor representative institutions. 

10. Distinguish, by the aid of ancient and modern authors, between the different methods that 
canbe applied to the study of politics, and compare their advantages, 

11. What is the meaning of the terms national will and national conscience, as differing from 
the wishes and opinions of the citizens? Show the importance of these terms in view of the 
development and rank of states. 

12. Weigh the advantages and disadvantages of the different modes of electing executive power 
in democratic states.” 
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ever, that the instruction is more elementary in character. There are, 
moreover, no courses that as yet correspond in any very exact way with 
the German organizations for conducting original research, and the train- 
ing of men in the art of historical investigation. But, when all such 
deductions are made, it cannot be considered as less than remarkable 
that in the old university of Oxford, where before 1870 there was no 
organized course of history whatever, the study has met with such favor 
that a staff of no less than fifteen professors and tutors is required to give 
the necessary instruction. 

The subject ought not to be dismissed without the remark that within 
three or four years something akin to the German seminary has begun to 
secure a foothold. It is interesting, also, to note that this movement was 
the result of the efforts of an American student, the lamented Mr. Brearley, 
who went from one of the German universities to complete his studies at 
Oxford. But, as studies so conducted cannot well be made subsidiary to 
the examinations, it is doubtful whether any very considerable success is 
to be expected till the system of examinations is modified. It is chiefly 
for this reason that the experiment is likely to confine itself very largely 
to the holders of fellowships. 

On turning to the continent of Europe one is embarrassed with the 
vastness of the subject, and the number of details that present themselves 
for consideration. It must suffice to give the briefest possible account 
of what is done in some of the smaller nationalities, and then a slightly 
fuller survey of recent advances in Germany and France. 

At Leyden, Groningen, and Utrecht, the three state universities of 
Holland, the law requires that three branches of history shall be taught, 
namely: general history, national history, and ancient history, the latter 
including especially the history and antiquities of the Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Although Leyden and Groningen have each two professors of 
history, and Utrecht one, still the work is carried on at great disadvantage, 
and is only elementary in character. At Amsterdam, which is not a state 
but a communal university, neither the arrangement nor the work is much 
better. 

The peculiar organization of the Dutch universities has stood directly 
athwart historical progress. In these institutions five degrees of the rank 
of the doctorate are given, each one for a somewhat narrowly restricted 
course of study. These are: doctor of philosophy, doctor of classical litera- 
ture, doctor of Netherlandish literature, doctor of German philology, and 
doctor of Semitic literature. In 1876 the universities unanimously asked 


for the establishment of the degree of doctor of historical literature. The 
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request was denied; and this denial has generally been regarded as fatal 
to the advancement, in any large sense, of historical studies. In the 
state universities, therefore, history has a secondary place; and there is 
said to be no fit teaching, even for the training of teachers of history in 
the secondary schools. To this general weakness there is at Amsterdam 
one conspicuous exception. While here, as at the other universities, very 
little is done in the faculty of letters, in the faculty of theology a more 
generous course is provided for. Professor Moll has established what may, 
with some propriety, be called a historical school. The work is chiefly 
conducted as a seminary for the study of the ecclesiastical history of 
Holland. It is now undertaking to explore the religious life of Holland, 
from the advent of Christianity to the present day. Excellent work is 
done, and good historical scholars have been trained. Unfortunately for 
the teaching of history, however, the pupils trained in this school are, for 
the most part, destined for the pulpit instead of the teacher’s profession. 
In Belgium somewhat more has been accomplished. Though the state 
has given little encouragement to the work, the universities have been 
fortunate in having a number of professors who, in spite of obstacles, were 
wise and zealous enough to organize and achieve considerable success. 
The universities of Belgium are four in number, two of them being state 
institutions and two founded and supported by private enterprise. The 
state universities, those at Liége and Ghent, as well as the private institu- 
tions of the same general grade at Brussels and Louvain, have excluded all 
advanced studies in history from the courses leading to the doctorate. 
But, notwithstanding this fact, much has been done by the enterprise of 
some of the professors, Professor Borgnet, at Liége, was the pilot of this 
new work, though he was not able to conduct it very far. It was in 1852 
that the normal school was detached from the university, or at least was 
made distinct from it, and was given an independent course extending over 
three years. In the third of these years, a cours pratique, a sort of incipient 
seminary, was established. But secondary sources of information appear 
to have been the only ones much used. On the retirement of Professor 
Borgnet, in 1872, Professor Kurth undertook, with considerable success, to 
place the cours pratique on a footing more nearly analogous to that of the 
German seminary ; and this was done amid great discouragements in the 
faculty of letters of the university itself. Professor Kurth had visited 
Leipzig, Berlin, and Bonn, in 1874, and had carefully observed German 
seminary methods. The result was a most creditable historical enterprise. 
In addition to his lectures he organized a seminary, which consisted 
properly of a two years’ course, involving a section of juniors and a section 
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of seniors. The classes were small, but the work done appears to have 
been, if not of the highest order of excellence, at least of entire respecta- 
bility as original investigation. The scope of the work was confined chiefly 
to a study of the sources on the middle ages, including the study of 

palzography and such manuscripts as existed in the university library. { 

But the importance of Professor Kurth’s work showed itself quite as 
much in its influence upon others as in the positive results his pupils 
achieved. In 1877-78 Professor Vanderkindere at Brussels organized a 
seminary on the German plan, and in 1879 a similar course was offered 
by Professor Philippson in the same university. This officer had already 
had important experience as professor at the university of Bonn, and his 
work at Brussels appears to have shown a high order of excellence from the 
very beginning. The first volume of the fruits of these studies in the sem- 
inaries of Vanderkindere and Philippson bears the imprint of 1889. 

In 1880 Professor Paul Frédéricq began his work at Liége, where he 
remained till 1884, when his activities were transferred to Ghent. In both 
of these universities his seminaries have been conducted quite in accord- 
ance with the best methods of France and Germany. The Corpus 
Inquisitionis issued in 1888, a volume of more than 600 pages, royal octavo, 
is the published fruit of the profound investigations of his class in the 
history of the Inquisition in the Low Countries. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail in regard to history in the Belgian 
universities, further than to say, that in spite of all governmental discour- 
agements, progress has steadily been made. During the present year the 
seminaries for advanced historical work in Belgium are no less than nine 
in number—one at Louvain, two each at Brussels and Liége, and four at 
Ghent. In closing what I have to say in regard to Belgium, I take the 
liberty of quoting from a letter recently received from Professor Frédéricq, 
in which he says: ‘En dehors de l’Allemagne et de la France, il me 
semble incontestable que les nouvelles méthodes historiques out fait le plus 
de progrés en Belgique.” 

It would probably be quite within bounds to say that no other country 
in the civilized world has made such remarkable advances in intellect- 
ual activity within the last twenty years as those which have been made 
in Italy. The unification of the state gave a great impulse to education 
in all its grades, as to everything else in the way of national progress. 
Exactly contemporaneous with the unification and the transfer of the seat 
of government from Florence to Rome, was the establishment of the 
“Istituto degli Studi Superiori,” a kind of higher university for the train- 
ing of university professors, analogous to the Ecole normale supérieure of 
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Paris. The eminent historian Villari was placed at the head of this new 
institute, and, taking graduates of the universities only as pupils, it began 
at once to make its power felt in the teaching of history, perhaps even 
more than in any other way. Requisite brevity will compel me to do 
nothing more than simply to point out a few of the different ways in 
which historical work in the universities of Italy has recently been ad- 
vanced. 

1. Through the very extensive new excavations and explorations car- 
tied on in all parts of Italy, and conducted with far greater care and 
with far more scientific knowledge than ever before. This work has been 
inspired, and to avery large extent even organized, by Comparetti, the 
founder and editor of the new Italian journal devoted to epigraphy, him- 
self probably the first of epigraphists, not even excepting Mommsen. 
Lanciani at Rome and other explorers of kindred spirit at Pompeii and 
elsewhere are giving us ancient history in the light of recent and impor- 
tant discoveries. 

2. The substitution in the universities of the modern scientific for the 
old rhetorical methods of instruction. The changes include the introduc- 
tion of the German seminary, in all but its name. Candidates for degrees 
are now required to write and defend not simply a thesis, but a memoir of 
scientific importance, involving the results of investigations in original 
sources. Among the professors who have done most to encourage work 
of this kind may be mentioned Villari of the Institute at Florence, De 
Leva of Padua, Cipolla of Turin, De Blasiis of Naples, and Falletti of 
Palermo. 

3. The study of the history of the romance languages. This work, 
carried on as it is in a truly scientific spirit, has already thrown much 
light on some obscure and difficult questions in the history of the middle 
ages. The first great inspirer of this new activity was Professor Caix, who, 
one of the first great products of the Institute, died at an early age greatly 
lamented. But the work has been carried on by ‘others, among whom the 
most conspicuous are perhaps Pio Rajna of the Institute, Ascoli of Milan, 
Rénier of Turin, D’Ovidio of Naples, and Monaci of Rome. 

4. The study of Italian literary history. This branch of the work is 
not indeed so new as the others, but it is carried on in a new spirit and 
is achieving new results. The names most worthy of mention are Graf 
of Turin, D’Ancona of Pisa, Zumbini of Naples, Carducci (the greatest of 
living Italian poets) at Bologna, and Bartoli of the Institute, the author 
of the best history of Italian literature. 

5. And, finally, the scientific study of the laws and institutions of the 
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middle ages. Devoted especially to this great work are: Schupfer of 
Rome, Del Vecchio of the Institute, Del Giudice of Pavia, Brondileone 
of Palermo, and Gaudenzi of Bologna. 

This great recent work in Italy ought not to be dismissed without at 
least calling attention incidentally to the fact that no other nation has such 
immense archives, and that these are now rapidly becoming accessible to 
all historical research. Those of Venice and Florence have long been 
known to be extraordinary, but every province now seems to have its 
historical commission, and these are now pouring forth from the press a 
flood of documents of no small importance. 

In turning from Italy to Germany we come upon ground that is more 
familiar to American scholars. But even at this great resort of American 
aspiration and ambition we should be able, if there were time, to discover 
many things that would be of interest and of profit. 

The modern scientific study of history everywhere has a tap-root run- 
ning down into philology. It was F. A. Wolf who at Halle, in the last 
century, established the philological seminary. He is, I suppose, entitled 
to the credit of forming the conception of bringing his advanced pupils 
together for an informal discussion of their work, in order that he might 
point out to them, in the familiarity of friendly intercourse, the best meth- 
ods of conducting philological research. To this new method of instruc- 
tion, the word seminar, or to use the Latin form, semznarium, was given. 
It was the idea of Wolf that Ranke adopted, when in 1830 he called to- 
gether a few of his most advanced pupils for the prosecution of historical 
instruction in a similar spirit. To the teaching of history, the event was 
the beginning of anew epoch. About the great master were gathered such 
men as Sybel, Droysen, Haiisser, Giesebrecht, Duncker, Ad. Schmidt, 
Wattenbach, and others, all of whose names have since become associated 
with works of the very first importance. And from that day till more 
than fifty years later, when the sceptre fell from the dead hand of the great 
master, Germany could scarcely count a single historical teacher or even 
scholar of importance that had not been at least one semester under 
Ranke. It would be interesting to trace and to attempt to measure the 
influence and the power of this instruction on the development of the 
nation. How many thousands of Germans now in places of official re- 
sponsibility have had their ideas shaped by the instruction thus provided ! 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for relating an incident that occurred one 
day in the winter of 1868, at the close of an exercise in Droysen’s sem- 
inary. The master said to me, as we were standing together on the steps 
of his house: “ Three of us, as we left Ranke’s seminary, had been im- 
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pressed with the idea that public opinion was going all wrong on the sub- 
ject of the nature and the influence of the French Revolution, and we 
determined to do what we could to change that opinion and set it right. 
The fruit of this purpose,” continued he, ‘‘ has been Hatisser’s History of 
Germany from the Death of Frederick the Great to the Congress of Vienna, 
Sybel’s History of the French Revolution, and my own History of Prussian 
Politics.” In connection with this striking saying of Droysen, it is inter- 
esting to note that this fundamental idea which was henceforth to perme- 
ate the instruction of these three great teachers has continued to be dom- 
inant in the leading chairs of historical instruction in Germany down to 
the present day. The ideas of v. Treitschke are sufficiently well known 
from his books. Those of Maurenbrecher were clearly enunciated in his 
inaugural address, in which he set forth the position that all true devel- 
opment in politics and national life must be an outgrowth of the past, 
must be strictly historical in its essential character ; and consequently that 
revolution, which is a breaking away from the past, is unhistorical and 
never justifiable.* This statement in its completeness, however large a 
grain of truth it may have, seems about as defensible as would be the 
assertion that surgery is a direct and abnormal interference with the nat- 
ural laws of physical development, and therefore is never to be resorted to. 
But no one can deny that such instruction has exerted prodigious power 
on the development of Germany and the formation of public opinion. 

The seminary instituted by Ranke was the parent of a numerous 
progeny. Seminaries sprung up in all the universities, but for a little 
more than twenty-five years they were left to individual support. It was 
to v. Sybel, at Munich, that the credit belonged of persuading the 'Bava- 
rian government to give to the seminary an independent subsidy. The 
same method of support was transferred to Bonn by v. Sybel in 1861. 
The next step was by v. Noorden, who successively at Greifswald, Ti- 
bingen, Bonn, and Leipzig, showed such remarkable power as a teacher 
that he was able to induce the government in 1877 to set up the great 
seminary at Leipzig, and still further to enlarge and endow it in 1880. 

As a means of showing the methods of seminary work, a few words in 
regard to the seminary rooms at Leipzig may not be out of place. They 


* Maurenbrecher’s words were : ‘‘ Nur aus dem Boden der Geschichte erwachst die wahre Le- 
benskraft des Staatsmannes. Nur diejenige Politik kann eine gute genannt werden, welche die 
historische Entwickelung einer bestimmten Nation fortzusetzen, an die historisch erwachsenen 
Elemente weiter anzukniipfen sich entschliesst. Der Bruch mit der geschichtlichen Tradition eines 
Volkes, das eben ist die Revolution ; Gutes kann aus der Revolution niemals erwachsen.”—J/au- 
venbrecher’s Antrittsrede, 1884, S. 16. 
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are five in number, grouped closely together, and filled with such books as 
are likely to be needed in the investigations. One of the rooms is devoted 
to ancient history, one to medieval and modern history, one to a general 
library, one to an office, and one to a general working room. The rooms 
are all open from nine A.M. to ten P.M. The government subsidy and the 
special fees of students yield an annual income for the library of about 
five hundred dollars. At the first meeting of all the sections of the semi- 
nary ‘ast year, fifty-six students were reported as present. They received 
a preliminary lecture on methods of work by Professor Maurenbrecher, 
who took as his text the instructions of Niebuhr: “ Whatever you study, 
follow up your subject till no man on God’s earth knows more about it 
than you do.” 

It ought, perhaps, to be added, that the state seminaries were severely 
attacked by Waitz in his remarkable address at the fifty years’ jubilee in 
celebration of Ranke’s inauguration. He said it was time to be severe, for 
subsidized seminaries tended to popularize the work, and he believed that 
mediocrity should be excluded from training for historical teachers. To 
which we are inclined to exclaim.: Happy is that country, and that condi- 
tion of education, in which too many are inclined to take instruction of 
the grade offered by the German seminaries! The system in its present 
form undoubtedly is not without its critics; but, after all due allowances 
are made, it would certainly not be too muck to say, that at the present 
day there is no thoroughly good teaching of history anywhere in the 
world that is not founded on that careful, exact, and minute examination 
of sources which was originally instituted, and has ever since been encour- 
aged, by the German seminary system. 

It must suffice to add that in the German universities the number of 
courses of historical lectures varies from ten to twenty-five each semester, 
and that in each institution the number of seminaries ranges from three 
to seven. For the work of preparation for a career as a historical 
teacher even in one of the secondary schools, not less than three or four 
years of successful study in the university is requisite. As there is more 
historical instruction in the German gymnasium than in our ordinary 
collegiate course, the training thus acquired at the university is more than 
equivalent to three years of graduate work in the American sense of the 
term. 

It has not been without purpose that the subject of recent historical 
work in France has been reserved for the last of what I fear has been a 
very tedious review. For it is in France, as it seems to me, that greater 
progress has been made recently in historical work than in any other 
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nation. I refer not simply to the number of the courses ‘given, though in 
this regard the number offered annually at Paris is about twice the number 
offered at Berlin. I have in mind rather the organization and methods of 
instruction in the great schools for the training of historical writers and 
teachers. That they are superior to anything now existing even in Ger- 
many, I think even a brief examination will be enough to show. 

The first of the Parisian schools entitled to mention is the Ecole des 
Chartres. In 1807 Napoleon dictated a note embodying his idea of a 
national school of history. But the project did not take form till 1821, 
and had but a feeble existence before 1847. After that time, however, it 
assumed increasing importance under the brilliant direction and service of 
M. Jules Quicherat, who continued to give it the inspiration of his ability 
till his death in 1882. 

The purpose of the school was to train young scholars of exceptional 
promise in the sources of French history, and in the proper methods of 
using these sources. Epigraphy, paleography, archeology, the Romance 
languages, bibliography, the French archives, the classification of libraries, 
the history of political institutions, the history of administrative, judicial, 
civil, and canonical administration, these are the subjects to which attention 
is especially devoted. The mere list is enough to show that the object is 
not so much to teach history as to supplement the historical instruction 
that the students may have elsewhere enjoyed. The object of the school is 
not only to make known the riches of the French archives, but also to give 
the greatest possible facility in the best methods of using them. Pupils, to 
be admitted, must be at least twenty-five years of age, must have taken the 
baccalaureate degree, and must have already devoted themselves for years 
to historical work. But twenty students a year are admitted, the course 
extending over three years. By such men as Quicherat, Himly, Paul 
Meyer, Léon Gautier, and others, a very large number of the professors in 
the Colltge de France and in the other schools have received a most 
excellent training. The testimony is uniform that the instruction given 
in the Ecole des Chartres is most thoroughly scientific and complete. So 
far as I am aware, Germany possesses nothing analogous to it, unless an 
exception be made of the new school in Austria, and that was avowedly 
modelled after the French prototype and put under the direction of 
Théodore Sickel, a pupil trained in the French school. 

The second of the great Parisian schools to be mentioned is the Ecole 
normale supérieure. This celebrated school was founded as a kind of 
higher university for the special and final training of university graduates 
desiring to become university professors, Founded at the beginning of 
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the century, it was improved by Cousin in 1830, and still further by 
Cousin’s successors after the events of 1848. Under the guidance of Bersot, 
and still later under that of Fustel de Coulanges, work of the first impor- 
tance has been accomplished. The quality of students may be inferred 
from the fact that the applicants must all have taken the bachelor’s degree, 
that the number annually applying for admission is about two hundred, 
from whom often not more than the best twenty-five are selected. The 
maximum number in all the classes is one hundred and thirty-five. These, 
like our students at West Point, are for the most part supported by the 
government and are held to rigid requirements. Housed in dormitories, 
the students are bound by rules which condescend to such details as to 
require that no one shall leave the yard except ‘at certain hours on Sun- 
day and Tuesday,” and “ once a month till midnight.” Half the students 
are trained in science, and half in letters. Of the latter class a fair pro- 
portion are fitted to become teachers and professors of history. During 
the third year students are permitted, under strict regulations, to hear 
lectures in the Ecole des Chartres, and in the Ecole pratique still to be 
mentioned. After the second year, the students are required, in addition 
to their regular work, to devote themselves in the most serious manner to 
some work of earnest investigation. Many of the fruits of these studies 
have appeared from time to time in the pages of Revue Historique. 

From what has been said, it will readily be inferred that the competition 
for admission is such that it is easy to maintain a high standard of scholar- 
ship. It is not too much to say that the school is exerting a vast influence 
on the rising generation of historical workers and teachers throughout 
France. 

The third and last of the French schools entitled here to be especially 
named is the Ecole pratique des hautes Etudes. Thisinstitution was the most 
important fruit of the scholarly activity of Victor Duruy, who in various 
ways did so much for historical teaching in France. It was in 1868 that, as 
minister of public instruction, he reported to the emperor that the lectures 
at the College de France were given to a promiscuous crowd of all classes and 
ages, as well as of both sexes; that these lectures made very little perma- 
nent impression, and that something should be done to teach such methods 
as those that had been instituted by the great scholars of Germany. Per- 
haps the most important merit of Duruy’s scheme was that it was a care- 
fully devised plan to break up the notion that there could be such a thing 
as historical education from the mere hearing of lectures. It was the 
formal establishment in France of the library, or laboratory method of 
investigation, as applied to history. But this intelligent minister did not 
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go about his work blindly. The ambassadors, ministers, and consuls were t 
directed by the French government to examine and report upon the 
methods of other countries, especially upon those of Germany. Some of 
the reports were of remarkable merit. They revealed at once the neces- 
sities of the situation, and the difficulties that would confront an effort to 
graft the new order upon the old stock. Duruy had the very common 
experience of finding at the university an imperturbable conservatism. 
The old professors resisted his efforts at every point. He found it impos- 
sible either to convince them or to move them. Finally he determined to 
flank them, and this he did by establishing a new school, L’ Ecole pratique 
des hautes Etudes. The new school was founded by imperial decree, July 
31, 1868, and his purpose was declared to be the bringing together not 
simply auditors but pupils—¢/ves. The librarian of the Sorbonne, M. 
Léon Rénier, was put in charge. Associated with him were Waddington, 
an old student of Oxford, and subsequently minister of public instruction ; 
Michel Bréal, who had drawn up an admirable report on the methods in 
Germany; and Alfred Maury, director of the national archives. To the 
amazement of everybody, Duruy appointed young men, for the most part 
unknown, in regard to whose ability he had extraordinary sagacity. One 
of the most noteworthy of these was Gabriel Monod, who at once instituted 
a seminary of the most approved German thoroughness, and a little later 
founded the Revue Historique as an organ of expression of this new histor- 
ical school. During the first year they had but six pupils ; but so excellent 
were their methods, so energetic were their labors, and so admirable were 
their fruits, that in 1889, twenty-one years after the founding of the school, 
there have come to be some thirty professors, giving in the most approved 
and scientific manner scarcely less than a hundred different courses, in 
which the students are required to carry on their work by means of per- 
sonal investigation. Of the admirable character of the results accom- 
plished by this group of young French historical scholars, the most 
abundant evidence is furnished by the pages of the Revue Historique. 

But recent and special activity in historical work is not confined to the 
new schools. It is manifest everywhere in preponderating influence, Of 
the thirty-eight professors in the Faculté des Lettres at Paris, ten are pro- 
fessors of history and two are professors of geography. Under the Second 
Empire, the whole number was only three. A kindred impulse has also 
been felt in the provinces. The city of Paris has founded a chair for the 
special study of the history of the French Revolution. A similar chair 
has been founded at Lyons. Bordeaux has established a chair for the 
study of the history of southern France. Inthe Ecole libre des Sciences polt- 
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tique, founded by M. Boutmy in 1872, much work in the history of political 
institutions is also done. The French schools at Athens and Rome are 
doing much in archeology. And so in every quarter and at every point, 
France seems to be fully alive to the fact that it is in the study of history 
that the present needs of the nation are to be advantageously and abund- 
antly supplied. 

In the presence of such achievements, American scholarship finds far 
more encouragement for its modesty than for its pride. 

Why may not a school, with some such methods and purposes as those 
established at Paris, be established in the United States? Shall it be in 
Washington, or in New York, or at Harvard, or at Yale, or at Johns Hop- 
kins, or at Cornell, or at some other educational centre in the nation ? 

It is not exhilarating to our patriotism to reflect that until some such 
facilities are afforded on this side of the Atlantic, large numbers, not only 
of the brightest but also of the wisest of our youth, will annually flock to 
the better opportunities provided by the institutions of the old world. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH * 


What, let us ask, is history? And by what image may we present to 
the mind of the student a proper conception of that department of study? - 
Emerson, our American Plato, pictures as a vast sea the universal mind to 
which all other minds have access. ‘“ Of the works of this mind,” he adds, 
“history is the record.” That idea is a leading one of this philosopher. 
Man he considers the encyclopedia, the epitome of facts; the thought, 
he observes, is always prior to the fact, and is wrought out in human 
action. 

Such a conception may suit the philosophic mind; it may commend 
itself to men of thought, as contrasted with men of action. But it seems 
to me too vast if not too vague a definition for an appropriate basis to 
historical investigation. No one can project. history upon such a plan, 
except man’s Maker, the Universal Mind itself. Thought itself may pre- 
cede the fact, but the two do not coincide nor form a perfect sequence. 
The empire of thought differs greatly from that of personal action ; we 
each live but one life, while we may propose a hundred. The works of 
the mind involve all knowledge, all reasoning, all experience. Nor can we 
with accuracy picture the human mind as a tranquil sea tossing only in 
its own agitations, but rather as an onward force working through strong 
physical barriers. History, in truth, is the record of human thought in 
active motion, of thought which is wrought out into action, of events in 
their real and recorded sequence. The individual acts upon his external 
surroundings; those surroundings re-act upon him and upon his fellows. 
Men, tribes, nations, thus acting, mold one another’s career and are 
molded in return. History leaves the whole boundless empire of unfettered 
mental philosophy, of fiction, of imagination. It deals with facts; it notes 
and narrates what has actually transpired and by whose agency; and it 
draws where it may the moral. History, in short, is the record of consec-, 
utive events—of consecutive public events. 

This broad truth should be kept in view, that the human mind (under 
which term we comprise volition, and not the intellectual process alone), 
that the individual character acts upon the circumstances surrounding it, 
upon external nature, upon external fellow-beings. These persons and 
things external not only modify and influence one’s attempted action, but 


* Read before the American Historical Association, at Washington, December 31, 1889. 
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modify his thought and feeling; they re-act upon him, form and influence 


his character, his destiny. 


This makes human history, and it makes the 


forecast of that history forever uncertain. 

The picture, then, that we should prefer to present to the imagination 
is not of one vast universal mind, calmly germinating, fermenting, con- 
ceiving; not of one mind at equilibrium, having various inlets—but of a 
torrent in motion. They did wisely and naturally who mapped out for us 
astream of history flowing onward, and widening and branching in its 
flow. Downward and onward, this impetuous torrent of human life obeys 


its own law of gravitation. 


It advances like a river, with its feeders or its 


deltas; or like the march of an immense army, now re-enforced, now 
dividing into columns, now re-uniting,—but going forever on and never 
backward. Let us reject, therefore, the idea of an @ priori history and 
whatever conception conjures up a human mind planning history in 
advance and then executing it. Buckle was oppressed to death by the 
burden of such an idea as that of reducing the whole history of this world’s 
civilization to a law of natural selection. There is no rigid scientific 
development to the human race. The particle of divine essence which is 
in man formulates, créates, compels to its will, changes because of its 
desire for change ; though, after all, it bends to the laws of natural necessity. 
The man of genius may invent; he may construct a wonderful motive 


‘ engine which propels by steam or electricity ; yet he may be battered to 


pieces by this same machine, if ignorant or careless of some latent physical 
cause. We speak, too, of prophecy; but prophecy is vague. ‘‘ West- 
ward,” says Bishop Berkeley, “ the course of empire takes its way ;” and he 
looked through the vista of a century. But who, of all our statesmen and 
philanthropists who flourished forty years ago—and wise and great, indeed, 
were many of them—foretold with accuracy how and through what agen- 
cies the problem of American slavery, which they so earnestly discussed, 
would reach its historical solution ? 

To take, then, our simile of the onward torrent from distant sources, or 
the army advancing from afar: Observe how absorbed was ancient history 
with the larger streams fed by hidden fountains; how its narrative was 


"confined to the great leaders of thousands and tens of thousands. But in 


modern history each individual has his relative place; and looking as 
through a microscope we see an intricate network of rills from which the 
full stream is supplied. In this consists the difference between ancient 
and modern life, ancient and modern history. Simplicity is the character- 
istic of the primitive age ; complexity is that of our present civilized and 


widely multiplied society. 





The ancient force was the force of the pre- 
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eminent leader—of the king, the warrior-chief; but the modern force is 
that rather of combined mankind—of the majority. Individuals were for- 
merly absorbed under the domination of a single controlling will, but now 
they are blended or subdued by the co-operation of wills, among which the 
greatest or the pre-eminent is hard to discover. The course of history all 
the while is consecutive, knowing no cessation. There is a present, a 
past, and a future; but the present soon becomes the past, the future 
takes its turn as the present. And, after all, the only clear law of history 
is that of motion incessantly onward. 


As students of history we seek next a subject and a point of view. 
Look, then, upon this vast chart of the world’s progress. Retrace its 
course, if you will, and choose where you shall explore. Do not choose at 
random, but with this great universal record to guide you as a chart; asa 
chart capable, indeed, of correction, but in the main correct enough to 
serve the navigator. Having thus chosen, circumscribe your work; con- 
fine your exploration to a particular country, to a particular period, say 
of twenty, thirty, or a hundred years; let your scrutiny be close, and dis- 
cover what you may to render the great chart fuller and more accurate 
than hitherto. If universal history be your subject, you will not go far 
beyond tracing the bold headlands, while on the other hand, with a small 
compass of work, you may contribute much information of genuine value 
to your age. Explore from some starting point; you can descend upon it 
like a hawk. You may require some time to study its vicinity, to look 
back and consider what brought the stream to this point. But your main 
investigation will be not by exploring to a source, but by following the 
stream in its onward and downward current. In the present age one 
must be ignorant of much if he would be proficient in something. 

Our chart of history opens like an atlas; it presents page after page of 
equal size, but with a lessening area for the sake of an increasing scale. 
One page exhibits a hemisphere, another a continent, another a nation ; 
others, in turn, the state, the county, the municipal unit. From a world 
we may thus reduce the focus, until we have mapped within the same 
spaces a town or city, or even a single house; from a population of mil- 
lions we may come down to a tribe, a family, or even (as in a biography) 
to a single individual, and we retrace the human course accordingly. Or 
we may trace backwards, as the genealogist does, in an order reverse to 
biography or general history. As we have projected, so we work, we 
investigate. In such an atlas as I am describing, how different appear 
both civil and physical configurutions at different epochs, Compare, for 
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instance, a map of the United States of our latest date with earlier ones in 
succession from 1787. Not only in national names and boundaries do they 
differ, not only in the obscure or erroneous delineation of lakes and rivers 
in unexplored regions, but in that dotting of towns and cities, that mark. 
ing of county divisions, which positively indicates the advance of a settled 
population and settled state governments. Maps of different epochs like 
these, where they exist, are part of a permanent historical record. 
Involved in the study of any civilization is the study of its religion, of 
its literature, of its political and military movements, of the appliances of 
science, of the changes and development of trade, commerce, and indus- 
tries. Each of these influences may be traced apart, or their combined 
influence may be shown upon the course of some great people. In this 
present enlightened age, nations intersect one another more and more in 
their interests, and you may feel the pulse of the whole civilized world 
through the daily press. How different the task of preparing such a his- 
tory as the nineteenth century requires, from that of ancient Athens, of 
China, of medizval Britain, of early America. But in all tasks unity and 
selection should be the aim, and above all circumscription. One must 
measure out his work with exactness, make careful estimates, and work the 
huge materials into place, besides using his pencil with the dignity and 
grace of dn artist. In a word, he should be an architect. It is because of 
this union of the ideal and practical that Michael Angelo deserves the first 
place among men distinguished in the fine arts. And for this reason, too, 
we may well rank Gibbon as the foremost among historians; as greater, 
indeed, than Thucydides, Sallust, or any other of those classical writers 
who have so long been held up for modern reverence. And this is because, 
with skill equally or nearly as great as theirs, he conceived and wrought 
out a task far more difficult. In historical narrative the greatest triumph 
consists in tracing out and delineating with color and accuracy a variety 
of intricate influences which contribute to the main result. And who has 
done this so well as the author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, that greatest of all historical themes, that most impressive and 
momentous ofall human events? See the hand of the master unfolding the 
long train of emperors and potentates ; painting the revolt and irruption of 
distant nations, of remote tribes; gathering upon his canvas the Greeks, 
the Scythians, the Arabs, Mohammed and his followers, the fathers of 
the Christian Church, the Goths and northern barbarians who were des- 
tined to shape the civilization of modern Europe; leading his readers with 
stately tread through the whole grand pathway down which the highest 
type of a pagan civilization sank slowly into the shades and dissolution of 
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the dark ages. I will not deny that Gibbon had faults as a historian; that 
his stately pomp might become wearisome, that he partook somewhat 
of the French sensuousness and skepticism which surrounded him as he 
labored. But of his profound scholarship and artistic skill there can be 
no question. Contrast with a task like his the simple narrative of some © 
brief strife under a few heroes or a single one—like the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian or Jugurthine war, or like that of the Cortes invasion of Mexico 
which our own Prescott has so admirably described—and see how immense 
is the difference. Yet I would not be understood to disparage these other 
writers with simpler subjects. They have instructed and interested pos- 
terity and their own times; their fame is deservedly lasting; there is room 
in historical literature for them and for all. And our Anglo-Saxon appears 
to be, of all historical explorers, the best adapted to portray the manners 
and events of foreign nations and distant times. Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon wrote each of his own country alone; and so did Sallust, Livy, 
Tacitus. But Gibbon perfected himself in a foreign literature and tongue 
so as to write of other lands; and so, too, did our Prescott and Motley. 
Here let us observe how much easier it is to be graphic, to interest and 
attract the reader, when one’s story has simple unity and relates to personal 
exploit. Biography, or the study of individual leaders, is at the foundation 
of the narratives which are most widely read and most popular: in the 
Bible, for instance, in Homer, in the wars of Alexander, Cesar, or Napoleon. 
Biography excites interest because it develops, as in the reader’s own 
experience, the growth of a certain individual life to which all other lives 
bear but an incidental relation; and for this reason, too, biography is 
partial. The modern temperament, however, leads us to investigate, 
besides, the growth of the people who were ruled, the development of 
their laws, manners, customs, and institutions. In either case the interest 
that moves the reader is human. That military and political course of a 
community with which history is chiefly engrossed moves far differently, 
to be sure, under an absolute monarch than in a democracy; in the former 
case foibles and caprice are those of a person, in the latter they are those 
of a whole people. Yet we observe in all but the ruder ages of mankind 
the refining influence upon rulers which is exerted by philosophy, by 
religion, literature, and the arts. Note this, for example, under the reign 
of Solomon, of Pericles, of Alexander, of Constantine; and yet it is a 
lasting regret to posterity that out of epochs like theirs so little is left on 
record concerning the daily lives and habits of the people they governed. 
That must be a rigid tyranny, indeed, whose government has not recog- 
nized to some extent the strong though insensible force of popular customs, 
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Custom constantly crystallizes into laws, which the legislature, the court, 
or the monarch stamps with authority; and thus are local institutions 
pruned and trained like the grape-vine on a trellis. We find in the most 
primitive society wills and the transmission of property recognized ; buying 
‘ and selling; trade and commerce (whence come revenue and personal 
prosperity); marriage and the seclusion, greater or less, of the family circle. 
How seldom has the reader associated all these with the wealth of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, with the vicissitudes of Croesus, the voluptuous 
pleasures of Xerxes, Cleopatra, or the later Czsars; and yet it is certain 
that unless the subjects of monarchs like these had pursued their private 
business successfully, amassed fortunes of their own, brought up families, 
and increased in numbers, the monarch could not have been arrayed with 
such luxury; for royal revenues come from taxation, and the richest kings 
and nobles take but a percentage from the general wealth. The customs 
of one nation are borrowed by others; Moses, Lycurgus, Solon, among the 
great lawgivers, framed codes each for his own people after observing the 
institutions of other and older countries, and considering how best to 
adapt them. Government has rightly been likened to a coat which is cut 
differently to fit each figure, each nation; and, more than this, the garb 
itself may differ in pattern, since the object is to clothe different commu- 
nities appropriately to the tastes and habits of each. We shall continue 
to regret, then, that the ancient writers have left usso little real illustration 
concerning the habits of these earlier peoples—how they worked and 
sported, and what was their intercourse and mode of life. Research in 
archeology may yet supply such information in a measure; and of the 
institutions, the embodied customs, we have, fortunately, some important 
remains. No contribution survives, more valuable to this end, than the 
books of Roman jurisprudence which were compiled under Justinian. 
Though one of the lesser rulers of that once illustrious empire, he has left 
a fame for modern times more conspicuous than that of Julius or Augustus 
Cesar; and this is because he brought into permanent and enduring form 
for the guidance and instruction of all succeeding ages the wisest laws, the 
best epitome of human experience, the broadest embodiment of customs, 
which ever regulated ancient society in the mutual dealings of man and 
man. 

As for the progress of our modern society which emerges from the 
medizval age succeeding the Roman collapse, its advance in knowledge 
and the arts, in the successive changes of manners and pursuits, there is 
much yet to be gathered and exposed to view for illustration; though 


with respect to England we owe much to Macaulay for setting an exam- 
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ple of investigation upon that broader line which Niebuhr and others of 
his school had initiated for Roman history. And Macaulay achieved the 
additional triumph of making such investigation attractive. Statutes and 
judicial reports (to quote Daniel Webster) are overflowing fountains of 
knowledge respecting the progress of Anglo-Saxon society, from feudalism 
down to the full splendor of the commercial age. And from the modern 
invention of printing, let us add, and particularly since the growth and 
development of the modern press, we find (with all the faults of fecundity 
and fallibility which are peculiar to journalism) a picture of the world’s 
daily life set forth which far surpasses in its vivid and continuous delin- 
eation any collection of ancient records. Our modern newspaper may 
pander for the sake of gain; it may avow no higher aim in affairs than to 
please a paying constituency; and yet, for better or worse, it wields and 
will continue to wield an immense power. The reporter may be brazen- 
faced, inclined to scandalous gossip and ribaldry ; the news may be spread 
forth disjointed, founded on false rumor, requiring correction ; editorial 
comments may be willfully partisan, or thundered from the Olympus height 
of a safe circulation: but even at its worst, so long as it is duly curbed by 
the laws of libel so essential for the citizen’s protection, what with adver- 
tisements, business news, the discussion of current topics, the description 
of passing events, and the transient impression made by them, our news- 
paper holds the mirror up to modern society ; while at its best, journalism 
sits in her chariot, pencil in hand, like that marble muse herself in our 
national capitol, over the timepiece of the age. The newspaper’s truest 
revelation is that unconscious one of the passions and prejudice of the 
times, and of that cast of popular thought under which events were 
born ; it preserves imperishable the fashion prevailing, for posterity to 
look upon with reverence or asmile. But in the present age the journalist 
should beware how he presents his columns to bear the double weight of 
universal advertiser and universal purveyor of knowledge, lest he make a 
chaos of the whole. Asin the former centuries records were scanty, so 
in the century to come they will be found superabundant, unless fire or 
deluge diminish them. Pregnant facts, such as in the past we search for 
in vain, lie buried under prevalent methods, in bushel-heaps of worthless 
assertion. To know the old era, you must search with a lantern; to know 
the new era, you must winnow. 


Research is a fitting word to apply in historical studies; for by this 
word we import that one is not content to skim the surface of past events, 
but prefers to probe, to investigate, to turn the soil for himself. It is 
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original exploration which makes such studies attractive and stimulating. 
We walk the streets of buried cities and roam through the deserted houses, 
once instinct with life, piercing the lava-crust of careless centuries; we 
place our hearts and minds, richer by accumulated experience, close to the 
passions and intellects of an earlier age ; and we listen to the heart-beat of 
a race of mankind who reached forward, as our own race is reaching and 
as all races reach in turn, to catch the omens of a far-off destiny. The 
grand results and the grand lessons of human life are ours in the retro- 
spect, and in the retrospect alone. And while retracing thus the foot- 
prints of the past, we shall do well if we deduce the right moral; if we 
judge of human actions dispassionately and as befits scholars of riper times 
and a broader revelation ; if we keep under due constraint that laudable 
but dangerous passion for new discovery, so as neither to revive buried 
calumnies nor to weigh evidence with a perverted bias to novelty. Let 
our judgment give full force to the presumption that the long-settled 
opinion is the true one, and let our spirit of research be imbued at all 
times with the fearless purpose to know and to promulgate the truth. 
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THE FOURTEENTH STATE 


The admission of Vermont as the fourteenth state in the American 
Union by the representatives in congress of the original thirteen, on March 
4, 1791, was the last in that series of great events which, beginning with 
the declaration of independence and continuing through Bennington, 
Yorktown, the peace, the constitutional convention and the ordinance 
of 1787, serve as milestones in American progress. Having declared its 
independence at Philadelphia and maintained it on the field, and having 
provided by the Constitution for an enduring government, the nation, by 
admitting Vermont and Kentucky soon afterward, gave notice to the 
world of its orderly expansion. Thenceforward its development might be 
taken for granted, though no sign as yet was given of its rapidity, and the 
admission of other new states might be looked for as confidently as the 
growth in wealth and population of the older ones. 

As if to render even more dramatic an event in itself of vital impor- 
tance, the admission of the fourteenth state was in the manner of its 
accomplishment prophetic of the long struggle to be waged upon our soil 
between freedom and slavery; it was not only the first addition to the 
federal league, and the precedent of all those subsequently made, but it fitly 
closed a boundary dispute of forty years’ standing characterized by bitter- 
ness unknown elsewhere, thus removing one of the most insistent causes 
of inter-state strife. Vermont was a child of the Revolution and had 
shown the influence of heredity. It had asserted its independence by a 
separate declaration, had been counted as an autonomous power by Great 
Britain, been rebuffed by congress, had cajoled the former and set the latter 
at defiance, and had at the time of its admission maintained its entirely 
separate jurisdiction for a number of years. By its peaceful absorption 
into the Union a valuable state was gained at the loss of what had been a 
picturesque element in the history of the Revolutionary period. 

That Vermont, though lying so near the other New England colonies, 
had lagged a hundred years or more behind them in settlement, and that 
its period of swiftest growth corresponded closely with Kentucky’s and 
was but little in advance of that of Ohio, was due to the fortunes of war 
and to its geographical position. The people of the colonies were of an 
adventurous and roving disposition, and they were bound to disappoint 
those who looked to see them clinging in a compact mass to the Atlantic 
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tide-water. The great unbroken wilderness had for them an irresistible 
attraction, and they turned their faces toward it with longing curiosity. 
But the land we now know as Vermont was rendered more unsafe for 
settlement than any other portion of the country during the old French 
wars because its territory was hotly disputed for strategic reasons and 
because its lake and river courses were the pathways by which the Canadian 
Indians descended again and again upon the hapless frontier towns. Yet 
even before the long and bloody wars with the French had closed, a few 
souls who knew no fear had braved the dangers of a residence in the 
disputed land perpetually harassed by armies marching to and fro along 
the lake, and had wrestled with the Indians for a foothold in the wilderness. 
Upon the final defeat of the French others followed fast in their footsteps, 
and the block-houses were replaced by thriving towns. A similar process, 
commencing but a trifle later, peopled far-away Kentucky, and thus were 
built up, the one at the foot of the Green mountains and the other beyond 
the Alleghanies, the two states which were first to seek admission to the 
Union. Inspite of war’s dangers, in spite of the uncertainties which peace 
brought to the bickering, bankrupt colonies, the Revolutionary period was 
one of rapid material increase, of which we have eloquent testimony. 

It was owing in part to Vermont’s wild and worthless condition during 
the French wars, and still more to the hot pace of its settlement at their 
close, that the dispute over its allegiance became so violent. In the fact 
there was nothing unusual. Such conflicts were inevitable in communities 
built upon such uncertain foundations as the greed of European monarchs, 
the lies of explorers, and the fables and misunderstandings of early geog- 
raphers. The scramble of European powers for slices of the new world’s 
rich land was followed by the prompt parceling out of so much as fell to 
England’s share to colonies, corporations and royal favorites, the lines 
of whose recklessly prodigal domains were traced upon maps absurdly 
incorrect, and described in language displaying ignorance of the new 
country and carelessness of its future. It happened thus that Massachu- 
setts bay colony claimed westward jurisdiction to the Pacific ocean, and 
that New York after its conquest from the Dutch, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Delaware overlapped one another in curious fashion. 

It was the peculiar fortune of Vermont that it was unoccupied and 
valueless during the initial stages of disagreements and compromises 
between the neighboring states, and thus a final settlement of its alle- 
giance was deferred until it was suddenly brought into prominence as a 
region of great promise and a possession not to be given up without a 
struggle. If there were any virtue in the old charters it might have been 
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claimed, as indeed it was, by Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New 
York. The latter colony’s eastern boundary was laid down in its charter 
as the Connecticut river. New Hampshire’s western boundary was New 
York’s eastern, wherever that might finally rest. Massachusetts not only 
claimed but held the region of dispute, and built upon it, near Brattle. 
borough, in 1724, a fort for the protection of Deerfield and other frontier 
settlements, besides drawing a checkerboard of townships across its southern 
end to grant to speculators. In 1740, however, the king’s decision, which 
had been invited to fix the boundary between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, was rendered. It laid down the present line, parallel with and 
three miles north of the Merrimack river to the great falls at Lowell, 
thence west to his Majesty’s other dominions. This decision limiting 
Massachusetts to its present northern boundary, coupled with the fact that 
New York had already practically accepted a line twenty miles east of the 
Hudson as its eastern boundary with Connecticut and Massachusetts, was 
then and afterward looked upon, in New Hampshire at least, as rendering 
its claim impregnable. New York could not hold to the Connecticut river 
without overstepping the twenty-mile line. Massachusetts could not dis- 
pute possession north of the line drawn by the king. 

With this indisputable right, Governor Benning Wentworth of New 
Hampshire, in 1749, chartered to a company of speculators one township 
in the extreme south-western corner of the debatable land. This town, 
which was called Bennington in compliment to the governor, was not 
settled for some years, but when settled it was to assume a prominent 
place in history as the centre of organized defiance to New York, as the 
scene of a great Revolutionary battle, and as the home of a people fore- 
most in every great cause from that day to this. Before issuing this 
charter, Governor Wentworth addressed to Governor (Admiral) George 
Clinton of New York a letter apprising him that the grant was pending. 
This letter was dated November 17, 1749, but either the astute Wentworth 
delayed its transmission or the messenger was intolerably slow, for Governor 
Clinton’s vigorous remonstrance was not written until April 9 of the next 
year, and when this reached Wentworth he was able to reply on April 25 
that the charter had already been granted. He had, he said, waited long 
enough for a reply from Governor Clinton to reach him, and was unwilling 
to discommode the grantees, some of whom lived at a distance, by defer- 
ring the matter beyond the appointed time. He supposed that New York 
could not consistently claim to the Connecticut river, as that claim had been 
abandoned so far as it conflicted with the charters of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. However, he was willing to leave the final decision to the 
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king. Wentworth did not pretend to await sucha decision on the test case 
thus formed, but continued to grant townships to whomsoever would pay 
the fees. The process was carried on with especial rapidity after the close 
of the last French war. The fair land had been seen and coveted by rough 
soldiers and frontiersmen during the fighting back and forth upon the lake, 
and they now flocked to select homes in the wilderness, and with them 
came hosts of other settlers from Connecticut and New Hampshire. At 
the close of the war there were about two thousand people on the grants. 
In a little more than ten years these had grown to twenty thousand, and 
the southern end of the district was parceled out into townships. 
Meanwhile the succession of New York governors, Osborne, De Lancey, 
Hardy, Colden and Monckton, had in turn sold titles to lands beyond the 
twenty-mile line—the same which Wentworth was already parceling out— 
to court-favorites and speculators. Wentworth’s fees were lower, and his 
title apparently more just, and for these reasons, perhaps, he was on the 
whole more successful in disposing of grants than the New Yorkers; but 
there was no lack of purchasers in either quarter. The result was that 
when in 1764 King George declared the Connecticut river to be the east- 
ern boundary of New York, from Massachusetts’ northern line to Canada, 
the patents of New York and New Hampshire overlaid each other in inex- 
tricable confusion. Those of New Hampshire were shaped with geomet- 
rical regularity. Those of New York, all traces of which have now disap- 
peared, were irregular, including choice strips of land however shaped. 
The seeds of the boundary dispute had been planted in very early times, 
but the decision of 1764 first made it a burning question and the foremost 
topic of popular interest. That decision found upon the land a consider- 
able body of actual settlers who had bought their homes from New Hamp- 
shire grantees, and expended time and Jabor in their improvement. What- 
ever distant courts might decide, they felt themselves the real owners by 
virtue of their labors in taming the wilderness to human occupation and 
enjoyment. They were willing enough to transfer their allegiance to New 
York, provided their titles to their farms were recognized as good. In 
denying this recognition, the New York owners made a mistake which cost 
them dear. To have accepted the titles of land in actual settlement would 
have averted all disturbance, and left to them the greater part of the land 
still to dispose of; but they wanted all, not the wilderness only but the 
gardens, the houses, barns and sawmills of the settlers. When this became 
thoroughly understood in the grants, the materials fora rebellion of serious 
moment were at hand. There was hardly a man among the malcontents 
who was not used to fighting the French, the Indians, or the wilderness. 
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They were brave, resolute, and fertile in resource, they held possession, 
they knew and loved the country, and it would have been a difficult task 
to dislodge them at any time. Before long, such was the rapidity with 
which the grants filled up with those who had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by taking homes which were to be theirs only on condition 
of fighting for them, it became hopeless. 

There was something of opéra bouffe appearance, yet at bottom a grim 
earnestness, in the conflict which followed. It must not be supposed that, 
because no life was taken on either side until John French was shot by 
the Yorker sheriff’s posse in Westminster Court-House in March, 1775, the 
war was without serious incident or meaning. The people of the grants 
were so evidently ready to fight that there was some natural hesitation 
among their opponents about pressing them to the necessity. On the 
other hand, the men who so promptly formed the Green Mountain Boys’ 
organization, as the most practical protest against robbery, had healthy 
Anglo-Saxon consciences and would not resort to killing so long as other 
measures would suffice. When the Albany courts issued writs of eject- 
ment against them, they refused to quit. When surveyors came among 
them to parcel out their farms to new buyers, they broke the compasses 
and chains. When their country was divided into counties by New York, 
they disciplined those who accepted office under that colony, by beating 
them and burning their property. When Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, 
Remember Baker, and other Green Mountain leaders were branded as 
outlaws, they stood to the defense one and all. Once or twice the Albany 
sheriff, moved thereto, perhaps, by a desire to stimulate the flagging market 
for New York patents, made a show of invading the grants in force, but 
the prospect was too stormy to tempt a wise peace-officer to persevere. 
Fighting there would have been in all human probability after, in revenge 
for the death of French, the “ Bennington mob” and their adherents 
imprisoned the bewigged judges and sheriff of New York on a charge of 
murder, but that the Revolution almost immediately broke out. 

As has been said, the people of the grants would have been ready at 
the outset to acknowledge the authority of New York if their titles to their 
own farms had been indorsed by that colony, but all taste for compromise 
rapidly oozed away when resistance had unmasked the greed of the land- 
grabbers. Independence was early looked to as the only solution of the 
difficulty. The people chose committees of safety to represent them in 
stormy 1775, and on September 25 of that year the members of the Dor- 
set convention, “leagually Diligated and Othorized to Transat the public 
affairs” of the grants, bound their constituents to obey such resolutions as 
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might be passed by future representative conventions, unless repugnant to 
the acts of the continental congress. The residents of the grants promptly 
offered their assistance to the other colonies in fighting the king, whom 
they hated as the chief tool of the land-grabbers, and half a year after the 
declaration of independence was signed at Philadelphia they met in con- 
vention and declared Vermont or New Connecticut an independent state. 
They took no action which they had not fully considered and by which 
they were not ready to abide. From their declaration of independence— 
January 17, 1777—they passed on to the adoption of a constitution some- 
what faulty as a working plan of government, but proving of moral grand- 
eur by its prohibition of slavery at a time when it was everywhere else in 
the north permitted, and by its full adoption of manhood suffrage when 
a modified oligarchy prevailed in other colonies; and to the election of 
a governor and legislature and the organization of courts. New York 
continued for a decade to claim the grants, but the claim was as blank an 
absurdity as King George’s own'was soon to become. 

The military exploits of the Vermonters, their capture of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, the part they played at Bennington in hastening 
Burgoyne’s certain downfall, and the valor shown by them in ill-fated 
attempts to capture Canada, are too familiar to need rehearsing, and we 
may pass at once to the consideration of the political phases of that time 
of trial. The people promptly petitioned congress to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the war as inhabitants of the New Hampshire grants and not 
of New York, and also sent agents to secure if possible admission to 
and representation in the continental council. The former request was 
promptly granted, and a regiment raised under Colonel Seth Warner, but 
the second met a far different fate. New York’s agents in Congress pro- 
tested from first to last against the admission of Vermont, and though 
many of the delegates heartily sympathized with the Green Mountain boys’ 
ambition, they naturally hesitated to offend the representatives of a 
powerful colony where the Tory influence was strong, especially as that 
colony controlled the great river and valley which divided New England 
from the rest of the country. So congress chided Vermont for its declara- 
tion of independence, and found pretext after pretext for failing to admit 
her. Half a dozen times success seemed certain, and as often something 
occurred to prevent. In the varying phases of that conflict for admission 
a proposition was discussed which, if made the basis of a law, would have 
divided Vermont between New York and New Hampshire half and half. 
Vermont, not behind in enterprise, “annexed ”’ a liberal slice from each of 
these states, and gave the annexed towns representation in its legislature, 
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the inhabitants thus represented apparently assenting willingly to become 
part of a state which had adopted a more liberal constitution than any 
other in New England. Washington advised the agents of Vermont to 
abandon the claim to the annexed towns, and congress went so far as to 
formally demand this abandonment asa prerequisite to the desired admis- 
sion; but when the suggestion was adopted and the Vermont agents 
appeared again before congress, confident now of success, there was still 
found some reason for delay. Through all these complicated negotiations 
New York was ever the uncompromising foe of admission. When, late in 
the war, its military and civil officials were forcibly deposed in Windham 
county by Ethan Allen, suffering some property loss in the process, and 
when Vermont had received with open defiance the threat of congress to 
compel restitution by force, the success of the applicants became more 
doubtful than ever. 

It was after some four years of patient suppliance for admission to 
congress that some of the leading men of Vermont entered upon that 
intrigue with representatives of Great Britain which forms the most hotly 
debated chapter in the state’s history. The situation of the people was 
at that time critical in the extreme. The armies of the colonies were fully 
occupied in fighting the king’s mercenaries elsewhere, and no troops could 
be spared to guard the northern frontier except against a force sufficiently 
large to menace cutting the colonies asunder, and after Burgoyne’s dis- 
astrous surrender no such force appeared or was likely to appear. But 
petty forages were constantly organized to harass the Vermonters, and, 
worst of all, they were exposed to the cunning and cruelty of Indian 
enemies. The murder and scalping of Jane McCrea fired the imagination 
of every husband and lover with the thought of those dear to him in peril 
of outrage and death, and when, in 1780, the Indians burned Royalton 
with such a massacre of its inhabitants as had accompanied the Deerfield 
and Dover raids so long before, the public terror knew no bounds. The 
suggestion of a conference with the British did not come from the Ver- 
menters. In March, 1780, Colonel Beverley Robinson, knowing of the 
disagreements between the people of the grants and congress, had written 
a letter to Ethan Allen suggesting an alliance. Toward the end of the year 
some progress toward a conference had been made and the frontier was 
thenceforth safe from assault until the close of the war. The British could 
well afford to refrain from harrying the settlements if by this means the 
people could be won to the crown. General Haldimand, who had charge 
of the negotiations on that side, knew that congress had rejected the 
application of the self-constituted state for admission, that it had fed false 
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hopes and caused disappointments, and that Allen had, in grandiloquent 
phrase, proposed to retire to his mountain fastnesses and wage relentless 
war with all mankind ; and he erred by taking for sober earnest the rhetoric 
inspired by resentment, and by forgetting that the people of the grants 
were in all essential respects one with the other colonists and not likely to 
make common cause with their enemies. At any rate he seems to have 
been serious in supposing that Vermont could by patient forbearance be 
weaned from its allegiance, and a regiment or two raised for King George 
among the men who had so soundly thrashed Baum at Bennington. That 
the deception was kept up so long was due in part, perhaps, to the stupidity 
of the worthy general, but its success certainly reflects much credit on the 
ability of those untutored diplomats, Governor Chittenden of Vermont, 
Ira Allen, Safford, the Fays, the Robinsons, and others, who were parties 
to it. The difficulty of their task was increased by the necessity, under 
which the impetuous patriotism of the people placed them, of keeping 
the subject-matter of their negotiations a secret. The governor and his 
councilors enjoyed the full confidence of their neighbors, but their lease 
of power would not have outlasted the discovery that they were plotting 
with Haldimand to turn over the state to the king; and it would have 
been impossible to reassure their constituents without at the same time 
undeceiving Haldimand. Indeed, twice when the secret was nearly out— 
once when Ethan Allen made an unexpected truce with the commander 
of a British invading troop, and once when another commander, keeping 
up apretense of warfare, sent a blundering apology to the Vermont General 
Enos for the killing of a scout—there were unmistakable evidences of dis- 
satisfaction. Thus it was necessary for Ira Allen, who was the chief 
negotiator and played his part with a skill which, with his other services 
to the state, ought to insure him a share in its gratitude equal to that of 
his more impetuous brother, to press upon General Haldimand the absolute 
necessity of keeping the arrangements a close secret until the people 
could be brought to a more favorable temper, and to oppose plausible 
reasons for delay to every demand for prompt action. That he should 
succeed so long as he did would probably have been as impossible as it 
is even now remarkable, had not the ardor of the British wooing measur- 
ably cooled after the surrender at Yorktown in 1781. A show of nego- 
tiation was kept up until peace was signed in 1783, but there was little 
heart in it. 

One object of the Vermont leaders in coquetting with Haldimand was 
undoubtedly to bully congress by the alternative of a British alliance into 
admitting the new state. Allen took care to send the letter he had 
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received from Beverley Robinson to congress, and the subsequent stages 
of the intrigue were less of a secret there than in the Green Mountains. 
This part of the scheme failed completely, however, for neither threats 
nor the Robinson letter nor knowledge more or less accurate of the treaties 
with Haldimand frightened congress into admitting Vermont. About 
this time began the second conflict with New York, which brought upon 
the people the wrath of congress and the threatened vengeance of the 
continental armies. When the New York judges and sheriff were impris- 
oned in Vermont, in 1775, for the murder of French in the court-house at 
Westminster, the land claimants did not for a moment abandon their 
purpose to hold the unruly region, but the immediate needs and distrac- 
tions of the war caused a long cessation of attempts to enforce the 
authority of New York. Toward the close of the war, however, when 
Vermont had elected its own governor, adopted a constitution and set up 
legal tribunals, Governor George Clinton made a vigorous attempt to sus- 
tain the authority of the civil and military officials commissioned by him. 
This attempt was known among the faithful as the “ Windham county 
rebellion,” and Ethan Allen, as commander-in-chief of militia, was ordered 
to put it down. Twice he did this, and the second time warned the New 
York officials not to return under pain of death. Congress demanded 
that they be reinstated, and, when this demand was met by a flat refusal, 
it threatened to send an army to enforce obedience, but the matter 
went no further than threats. With this bold refusal to obey congress, 
and the failure of the latter to enforce obedience ended the last attempt 
of Clinton to make good his claim as governor of the grants. With it, 
also, came to an end for the time being the desire of the people of the 
grants for representation in congress. During the dangerous years of the 
war they had ardently desired to join the Union, but the urgency became 
less pressing so soon as peace was assured. They had been practically an 
independent nation for some half dozen years against their will, and they 
now prepared for an equal length of time to enjoy the fruits of inde- 
pendence. From without they viewed the wrangles of an impotent con- 
gress, the scant respect shown it by the public, the impoverished condition 
of the country, the jealousy with which its sections regarded each other, 
and they felt in no hurry to take part in its burdens and responsibilities. 
They regulated their own affairs, had a coinage and a post-office depart- 
ment separate from those of the other states, and remodeled their land 
laws so as to eliminate all uncertainties about the validity of titles. Yet 
there could have been little doubt of their final inclusion in the sisterhood 
of states, and this manifest destiny became much more pleasing to them 
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when the calling of the constitutional convention gave promise of the 
formation of a more stable and powerful government. 

It soon became their singular fate, after having been so long at swords’ 
points with Clinton, and after being kept out of the Union by New York 
influence, to find in that state a powerful ally and advocate of admission. 
The common people of New York had always been well disposed toward 
their neighbors of the northeast, and only the property qualification in the 
state constitution, depriving them of a voice in the government and enhanc- 
ing the power of the great landholders, had prevented this ground-swell of 
opinion from being more distinctly felt. It had, indeed, been noted more 
and more in the legislative elections, and now nothing was needed but a 
few conversions among the oligarchs to effect a decided change of policy. 
These conversions were brought about partly by the uselessness of further 
opposition, but mainly by the rise of the sectional issue, the “ irrepressi- 
ble conflict” between north and south, in congress. The New Yorkers 
began, soon after the meeting cf the first congress, to learn that it would 
be well to have more northern men in that body. The struggle over the 
temporary location of the capital in New York was an eloquent reminder 
of the close balance of power; the certainty that Kentucky must soon be 
admitted as a state threatened a preponderance of southern members 
unless a new northern state were thrown in as a make-weight. The only 
such state then possible was to be found in Vermont. Viewing the mat- 
ter in this altered light, New York appointed commissioners to meet 
others chosen by its old foe and to decide upon a settlement. The nego- 
tiation was long and complicated, and was once broken off and then more 
successfully renewed. It was finally arranged that Vermont should pay 
thirty thousand dollars as a partial compensation for money losses sus- 
tained by individuals and as the price of the final abandonment of all 
claims to her territory. Congress promptly ratified the agreement by 
admitting Vermont as the fourteenth state and the first to be added 
under the Constitution, on March 4, 1791. 

The admission of Vermont and Kentucky almost simultaneously— 
Kentucky became a state in 1792—was a precedent which was followed 
up to the very verge of the civil war. There was in this tacit agreement 
that one northern state and one southern, one free and one slave, should 
be admitted together as a means of maintaining a balance between the 
sections, a prophecy of the death-grapple of half a century between the 
opposing systems. 

The student of development, of natural selection, and of the effect of 
environment upon the human kind could hardly find a more fruitful field 
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for thought than the inquiry how far the character of Vermont’s people 
and institutions has been affected by the stormy times through which it 
struggled toward statehood. At the time of admission there were not far 
from eighty thousand inhabitants. Almost every man of the number was 
a fighter from necessity, and a good many from choice. The New 
Hampshire grantees had, especially after the king’s decision in favor of 
New York, sold their land at very low prices, sometimes conditioning any 
payment whatever upon the final validity of the title conveyed. The 
chance to acquire a valuable tract for next to nothing in money, upon 
condition of being ready to fight for possession at a moment’s notice, was 
naturally more attractive to the vigorous and resolute of both sexes than 
to the weak and timorous. For nearly forty years the common topic of 
the people was resistance to tyranny, and for half of that period the words 
had a very real meaning. Necessarily those who rushed to embrace such 
dangers were no weaklings of mind or body. Even after the peace with 
Great Britain and the final banishment of the “ Yorkers,” the rapidly 
increasing population contained a considerable turbulent class. Many a 
man who had worn out his welcome in the older states went to begin life 
anew in the mountains; it was a common taunt that but for Shays’ 
rebellion and other tumults of a boisterous time, the growth of population 
would not have been so rapid. The proportion of educated men in the 
community was certainly not so large as in older ones. Ministers, the 
fires of whose missionary spirit burned low, begged to be sent anywhere 
save to Vermont. Brides accompanying their husbands thither were not 
without reason applauded for their heroism in seeking a home whence they 
could return but rarely and at cost of much personal discomfort by long 
horseback journeys—for there were practically no wagon roads. There 
were two markets, Boston for the eastern towns, Troy for the western, to 
which farm produce was drawn upon sledges when the snow had come, 
and whence were brought all necessaries for the coming year which could 
not be made at home. Partly from the uncouthness of many of these 
annual visitors, partly from the combative disposition which had become a 
virtue of necessity to the Vermonters through years of conflict, and partly 
from the distance and inaccessibility of the state, it long enjoyed no very 
engaging reputation for grace and elegance of manners. It was the free, 
young, lusty, vigorous “wild west” of the day. Perhaps the slighting 
opinion held of it was somewhat due to the prejudice felt by the staunch 
federalists of the coast when the mountaineers exhibited their independ- 
ence in politics at the beginning of the present century by espousing 
Jeffersonianism. The combat of Matthew Lyon with Griswold of Con- 
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necticut, upon the floor of the house of representatives, was made the text 
for many diatribes against them, and undeserved detraction of their soil 
and climate was inspired by the jealousy of older regions which seemed to 
suffer by their sudden growth and prosperity. 

If any notable trend had been given to Vermont’s character by pecul- 
iarities in her circumstances, and in the men who were attracted thereby, 
it should have been long retained, for until the railroad came, well toward 
1850, there was scant means of communication with the outside world. State 
pride throve the better for the isolation, and perhaps the better for outside 
criticism in early times. Its utility in an emergency, and possibly the 
effect of the old fighting strain left in the blood by Revolutionary grand- 
fathers, were proved in the late war when the steadiest and coolest fighters 
of the northern armies, and those who suffered by long odds the most 
heavily, came in greatest relative number from the little state of Allen and 
Warner. Other traces of the influence of the early environment upon 
present character will not be so easy to discover. Almost the last local 
peculiarities have been swept away by the railway and telegraph. 

In externals, how changed is the state of Chittenden and Chipman! 
Gone are the hand-loom; the spinning-wheel, the pillion and saddle-bags, 
the homespun dress, and the great fires of logs upon the open hearths. 
Agriculture, though still the chief industry, sees in the valuable quarries 
and in the rapid increase of manufactures that two dangerous rivals are in 
the field. Where the militia gathered to drive British raiders across the 
lake, the sawmills of a great lumber port scream incessantly, a gigantic 
scale factory stands in the long uninhabited north, railroads follow the 
river trails of Indian raiders, and organs are turned out by the thousand 
near the site of old Fort Dummer. The brawling streams of the state are 
harnessed to mill-wheels, its timber is cut up for barrel staves, boxes, and 
doors ; and it has a forestry commission to consider ways and means of 
replanting trees, where Williams and his flock, dragged from the smoking 
ruins of Deerfield and led into Canadian captivity, prayed in the trackless 
woods, Vermont’s native population drifts uncontrollably westward and 
cityward, and their place is filled by foreigners of different race, tongue, and 
religion. Such changes are not rare in the thirteen original states, and 
nothing could avail to make the fourteenth an exception. 


ky. Nia 
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The conception of a constitution varies according to the national ante- 
cedents of the person using the term, and the meaning of the term itself 
depends upon the political society to which it is applied. 

The Englishman speaks of the constitution and thinks of the estab- 
lished order of society. His constitution is the outgrowth of the history 
of the state. It consists of customs and common law, statutes and judicial 
decisions. It is the work of eight centuries of political development. The 
American speaks of the constitution and thinks of “the supreme law of 
the land.” His constitution is a formal plan of government. It consists 
of a specific written document. It is the work of a particular convention. 

This variation in the conception of a constitution has been made the 
basis of a difference even in definition. Webster defines a constitution 
as “ the principles or fundamental laws which governa state, . . . and 
are embodied in written documents or implied in the institutions and 
usages of the country,” and is accurate as a description of formal 
differences in concrete examples to which it applies. As an abstract 
definition properly so called of a constitution, it is open to criticism. It 
connects by an alternative conjunction a property and an accident as 
co-ordinate attributes and essential elements of the definition. The fun- 
damental laws which govern a state must necessarily be implied in the 
institutions and usages of the country. They may be embodied in written 
documents. The written document then becomes the form of the consti- 
tution, but not the substance. Cooley corrects this error in his definition 
of a constitution as “that body of rules and maxims in accordance with 
which the powers of sovereignty are habitually exercised.” The same 
distinction has been presented in a different aspect by Professor Goldwin 
Smith. He does not look from the side of the government toward the 
subject, but from the subject toward the government. The practical 
limits are the real constitution. The statement of the limits is the paper 
constitution, a written document. If the written document is an accurate 
statement of the real constitution, the paper constitution will be respected. 
Otherwise it is only a paper constitution. 

France has had many written documents dignified by the title of consti- 
tution. So far from being the fundamental law which governed the state 
they were too often the mask which concealed the arbitrary acts of a 
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temporary tyrant who had foisted himself upon the state. The state 
constitutions are restrictions upon the power of the legislatures. They 
do not confer but take away power. Strictly limited, they would establish 
and define the functions of the various branches of the state governments, 
leaving the legislatures to apply and adapt their powers by means of 
statutes. The constitutions of the original thirteen states conformed 
to this strict limit. Compared to modern state constitutions they are 
conspicuous for their brevity. 

The opposite tendency has gradually developed. Constitutions have 
been made to cover a wider field and include many topics of substantive 
law, proper subjects for legislation. They have become long codes not 
only defining the powers of the executive, but restricting and regulating 
the control of the legislature over important subjects of a political and 
economical nature. In reading them one “ will find some difficulty in 
determining whether he is reading a constitution or a statute book or a 
treatise on parliamentary law.” 

This expansion has been rendered possible by facility of amendment. 
The frequent exercise of the power of amendment has been caused by 
negative and positive conditions. The negative condition has been the 
absence of stringent provisions restricting amendment. The positive 
condition has been the popular belief in the existence of some inherent, 
excellent quality in a written constitution, which makes it a safe and 
sure guarantor of rights and liberties. When anything was wrong in the 
state the sole step necessary to effect a permanent cure was to pass a 
constitutional amendment on the subject. The future would take care of 
itself so far as that matter was concerned. Facility of amendment opened 
the door for the expansion of constitutional limits. The expansion in turn 
created the necessity for more frequent amendments. Mistakes were 
made. They were inevitable. The final form of permanent substantive 
law could not be foreseen. Mistaken amendments must be cured by 
amendments. The constitutions of the states have thus lost much of the 
permanent character which they formerly possessed, and have more the 
character of a high order of statutes, requiring more formalities to enact 
than ordinary statutes. 

Since the rebellion forty-four new state constitutions have been pro- 
posed. Forty-three were prepared by regular constitutional conventions. 
One was drawn up by a caucus of unofficial citizens, but was ratified 
by the people and became the first constitution of Nebraska. Eighteen 
were reconstruction measures. Of these seven were not acceptable to 


congress. Eleven were adopted, approved by congress, and restored the 
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seceded states to constitutional relations with the federal government. 
They were the direct results of the war. Of the twenty-six others three 
were rejected, leaving twenty-three practically and entirely new constitu- 
tions adopted since 1864, exclusive of those made necessary by recon- 
struction. The following table shows the sectional distribution and time 
of these new constitutions : 


IO years, 5 years, 9 years, 
1864-74. 1874-79. 1879-88. Total. 
South : 
I. Reconstruction........:... II os ae II 
SRG. ORPRIMOED Sido:5 0% Gnesi se eos 6ier0'e = 5 6 I 12 
North : 
i. lew Bagiand...<..5...... S I I 
JA) 0) A 2 - : 2 
III. West Miss. River......... I 3 4 8 
|) ee eee 19 10 5 34 


Four constitutional commissions, select bodies of men learned in the 
law whose proposed amendments required the approval of the legislature 
before submission to the people, have been appointed. The council of 
censors in Vermont was formerly a permanent commission of this character. 

Numerous separate amendments, both prior to and since 1864, have 
been incorporated into the constitutions of the various states. While only 
one new constitution, excluding those of the four new states, has been 
adopted since 1880, the number of amendments has increased. It has 
become a fashion to submit several amendments, at once, to popular vote. 
In some instances alternate amendments upon the same subject, but differ- 
ing more or less in character, have been proposed for the choice of the 
people. Seemingly an amendment must be had at any cost. In the dis- 
cussion of these changes no account will be taken whether the change was 
made by separate amendment or was incorporated in new constitutions. 

In the study of the changes the first thing to attract attention is the 
wide range of miscellaneous subjects upon which the state has under- 
taken to legislate directly without the intervention of the general assembly. 
It includes many wherein the occasion for the direct action of the people 
seems to rest on no tangible ground whatever, subjects upon which any 
general assembly ought to pass suitable laws, unbiased by personal or 
political considerations. These constitutional enactments have not been 

- limited to general outlines of the policy of the state upon such subjects, 
but have extended to quite minute details. The customary statutes relat- 
ing to homesteads and exemptions have been in many cases superseded 
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by constitutional amendments dealing with those subjects, fixing the size 
and value and character of personal property exempt from execution. 

Many states have established their systems of free public schools as a 
constitutional requirement. In some instances the duty is imposed upon 
the legislature not only of providing proper school facilities, but compell- 
ing attendance at them. Efforts to prevent bribery have been made by 
constitutional amendment. In some cases punishment has been provided 
both for those offering and those accepting bribes. In other instances, 
in order not to have the two criminals arrayed against the state in com- 
mon defence, the party charged is compelled to testify fully and completely, 
but those criminating themselves by so doing are exempt from punishment. 

The regulation of the liquor traffic has been, as is well known, the 
subject of frequent agitation as a constitutional enactment. In this and 
many other instances a legislature ought to be entirely competent to pro- 
vide properly. That they have been made the subject of constitutional 
amendment may be explained by the fact that they are in the nature of 
reforms, The citizens advocating these reforms must overcome not only 
the active opposition of a large class not in sympathy with them, but also 
the inertia of a still larger class who may approve of such reforms in the 
abstract, but who will not exert themselves to see that a friendly legislature 
is selected to pass them, nor continue alert to see that subsequent legis- 
latures do not repeal them. By placing them before the people as a con- 
stitutional measure they may arouse public interest to adopt them in the 
first instance, and thus transfer the element of inertia to their side. 

Many qualifications of the franchise have been the subject of amend- 
ments. These changes have been widely distributed, north and south 
alike. Many of the changes have been unimportant matters of routine. 
Regulations for voting of soldiers while engaged in military operations 
were a feature of these amendments about the close of the war. In Mas- 
sachusetts no soldier honorably discharged can be disqualified for voting 
on ground of being a pauper. Restrictions upon the right of suffrage have 
been made the basis for enforcing the collection of taxes, or for punishing 
those guilty of an infamous crime, treason, murder, burglary, larceny, 
perjury, forgery, and the like. Woman suffrage has been a failure except 
in a few instances where the movement has succeeded so far as public 
school elections are concerned. 

Elections have been changed from spring to November, annual to 
biennial, and in some states to quadrennial. Registration laws have been 
made unconstitutional in two states, while in about thirteen a provision in 
favor of registration has been adopted. The system of majority vote of 
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the people to elect the governor has given way in Massachusetts to the 
plurality system. However, Connecticut still has the majority system, and 
as her legislature is called upon often to elect the chief executive, he is fre- 
quently the candidate who received the less number of votes at the election. 
The cumulative system of voting in order to secure minority representa- 
tion on certain municipal boards failed to carry in New York. A like fate 
befell a similar amendment proposed for the election of representatives to 
the general assembly of Ohio. 

Illinois by a large majority provided that, “In all election of repre- 
sentatives aforesaid, each qualified voter may cast as many votes for one 
candidate as there are representatives to be elected, or may distribute 
the same or equal parts thereof among the candidates as he shall see 
fit. And the candidates highest in votes shall be declared elected.” 

The significance of this movement cannot be overestimated. It may 
change the plan of popular government entirely. It has long been the 
custom to have minority representation in many places. Committees of 
congress and legislative committees arg constructed on this plan. Non- 
partisan administrative boards have become a prominent feature of muni- 
cipal government. This entering wedge into representation is secured. 
How general the movement may become cannot be foreknown. Ones 
result is clear. In states having the county or town as a district-unit with 
the representation in the general assembly, it would increase the political 
power of the country as against the cities. The majorities in cities are 
seldom found in the same political party as the majorities of country 
districts. The country counties of small population would still elect one 
representative belonging to the dominant country party. The city coun- 
ties of large population would no longer elect an entire delegation of the 
dominant party in the city. To obviate this it would be necessary to 
enlarge the district-unit of representation. This more nearly equalizes the 
representation of the majority and minority. 

One especially prominent feature of constitutional change has been the 
endeavor to maintain the control of the state over organized capital. The 
powers of the legislature were ample for this purpose, if properly exerted. 
But experience has proven that the legislature is more apt to be the ser- 
vant than the master of corporations. This has not been due to improper 
influence in the way of bribes. It is the result of the make-up of the 
legislatures. Of the lawyers, some would be attorneys for a particular cor- 
poration seeking favors. Others would have or hope to have in their gen- 
eral practice many corporations as clients, and would desire to see the field 
of corporate enterprise extended. Of the many manufacturers appearing 
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in legislative halls, most of them have attained success under corporate 
organization. The members antagonistic to the extension of corporate 
privileges, even when reinforced by those of impartial temper of mind, 
would find themselves in the minority. 

Of the constitutional amendments adopted, some apply to corporations 
in general, many to railroads, a few to banks. During the period from 
1870 to 1875, most of the constitutional enactments relating to corpora- 
tions were passed. Some determine the relation of the corporation to the 
state, while others control its private affairs,—its relations to other corpora- 
tions, to individuals outside the corporation, and to stockholders. Many 
of the provisions are common principles of corporation law. In a few states 
the stockholders may cumulate their votes for directors, 

Railroads are not only subject to the general provisions relating to 
corporations, but also to special regulations peculiar to their distinctive 
character. Unjust discrimination in freight or passenger rates is one very 
general provision. The inter-state commerce act covers many of the state 
provisions, at least in spirit. 

The recent constitutional amendments may be divided into two gen- 
eral heads, so far as the legislative branch of government is concerned, 
viz.: Those which limit the scope of the free will of the legislature, in so 
far as they remove subjects from its action or make certain duties impera- 
tive ; those which guard against legislation influenced by personal interest 
or political ambition. The changes already mentioned belong to the 
former class. Of the latter class the following are instances: when an 
office has been created or the emoluments thereof have been increased by 
a general assembly, no member of that general assembly is eligible to such 
office. In some instances members of the legislature are forbidden to 
use free passes over railroads. Iron-clad oaths against purchasing their 
election are often found. 

Perhaps no better proof of the utter uselessness of a paper constitution, 
unless it represents something more than an ideal plan of government, 
can be cited than to quote the oaths that have been incorporated as 
constitutional enactments. In Illinois the assemblymen are sworn that 
they have “not knowingly or intentionally paid or contributed anything ” 
in the nature of a bribe at the election. While in New York the officer 
elect is sworn that he has not “contributed or offered or promised to 
contribute any money or other valuable thing as a consideration or reward 
for the giving or with-holding a vote” at the election, when he was a 
candidate. Presumably, these amendments were intended to make patriots 
and statesmen out of politicians. 
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It is a popular fashion to express relief from danger when the legisla- 
tures adjourn. This sentiment is more than a cynical fashion. It is the 
superficial expression of a distrust that has worked itself out into constitu- 
tional changes. One change is from annual to biennial sessions. One- 
fourth of the states have adopted the biennial system during the past 
twenty-five years, so that only five states now retain the annual system. 
The contrast with 1789 is strong. Then all the states had annual sessions, 
and all except three annual elections of the legislature. Some legislatures 
have defeated the spirit of this amendment by holding ‘ adjourned 
sessions” during the intermediate winter. In Ohio this has been done so 
long that this constitutional provision is not generally known. 

To meet this difficulty many states limit the number of days during 
which the session shall continue. To obviate the inconvenience of such an 
inelastic limit special sessions are provided for, but in several states the | 
business at such sessions is confined to the purpose for which it was called. 
Another method of attaining the same result is to limit the compensation 
of members. In some states the change has been from a per diem system 
in general use to a fixed annual salary with mileage. This would have a 
tendency to unduly accelerate adjournments; hence in other states the 
economic law of diminishing return is applied to the salaries of the legis- 
lators. In Missouri the per diem fee is $5.00 for a session of seventy days, 
and a $1.00 per diem thereafter. In North Carolina $4.00 per diem for 
sixty days, and nothing more. Nebraska attempts to combine the effects 
of both systems. ‘“‘ Each session, except special sessions, shall be not less 
than sixty days,” with a fixed salary of $300 per term, with mileage. 

The space allowed to a magazine article is too small to review the many 
constitutional amendments providing against hasty or secret legislation. 
As reasonable rules of procedure established by legislatures for the conduct 
of their own work, these regulations would be of little interest. As con- 
stitutional restrictions imposed upon the legislatures by the people, they 
display a lamentable lack of confidence in the integrity and efficiency of 
their representatives. Wisconsin endeavors to cure by a constitutional 
amendment the old and enduring practice of gerrymandering congressional 
and legislative districts for political purposes. The clause, however, is too 
general to accomplish its purpose unsupported by strong public opinion. 

The executive branch of the state governments has not been subject to 
many changes. In several states the term of the governorship has been 
extended to four years. In some the governor is ineligible for a second 
term. In New Jersey he cannot hold any other office. In New York he 
must be thirty years old and a resident of the state for five and seven years, 
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These provisions are in accord with the general tendency to lengthen all 
terms of office, executive, legislative, judicial, and municipal. The power 
to veto and to pardon constitute two important functions of the executive. 
In the matter of the veto, more power has been given than formerly. In 
addition to the usual two-thirds vote of the two houses necessary to over- 
come his veto, the governor has been given power to veto items in appro- 
priation bills and yet assent to the rest of the bill. 

The executive has lost to some extent the power of granting pardons. 
His action has been made conditional upon the recommendation of a par- 
doning board. In Pennsylvania this board is composed of the lieutenant- 
governor, the secretary of state, the attorney-general, and the secretary of 
internal affairs. The judiciary systems have been the subject of numerous 
amendments. Many of them have been formal changes that might well 
have been left to statute. One form of change is in reference to the 
number of jurors, etc. In order to lessen the evil effects of partisan 
politics in the selection of her judges, Pennsylvania provides that “ when- 
ever two judges of the supreme court are to be chosen for the same term 
of service, each voter shall vote for one only, and when three are to be 
chosen he shall vote for no more thantwo.” A similar scheme for minority 
representation was defeated in Ohio. 

From this review it will be seen that the state is assuming more and 
more the function of direct legislation. This appears not only in the form 
of positive legislation upon many subjects affecting public and private 
rights, but also in the way of specific prohibitions upon legislative action. 
The popular distrust of the legislature also appears in the extension of the 
power of executive veto. 

The character of the government itself is changing. The legislators are 
no longer trustees and directors of public affairs, charged with the duty 
of formulating state policy and conducting the business of the state 
according to their best judgment. They are assuming the character of 
administrative agénts, performing specific functions fully defined and 
regulated by their principals. Representative republicanism is yielding 
ground to constitutional democracy. The introduction of subjects appro- 
priate for legislation into the constitutions is in danger of breaking down 
all reverence for constitutional restraints, leaving the present generation 
freely disposed to change and amend the constitution at their pleasure for 
the accomplishment of all temporary purposes, 


tute: Coy 


NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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Washington repeatedly referred to the United States, even before the 
‘close of the war, as an infant empire, and he saw before any one else the 
destined growth of the country. No man of his time, with the exception of 
Hamilton, ever grasped and realized as he did the imperial future which 
stretched before the United States. It was a difficult thing for men who 
had been born colonists to rise to a sense of national opportunities, but 
Washington passed, at a single step, from being a Virginian to being an 
American, and in so doing he stood alone. He was really and thoroughly 
national from the beginning of the war, at a time when, except for a few 
oratcrical phrases, no one had ever thought of such a thing as a practical 
and living question. In the same way he had passed rapidly to an accu- 
rate conception of the probable growth and greatness of the country, and 
again he stood alone. Hamilton, born outside the colonies, unhampered 
by local prejudices and attachments, and living in Washington’s family, as 
‘soon as he turned his mind to the subject, became, like his chief, entirely 
national and imperial in his views; but the other American statesmen of 
that day, with the exception of Franklin, only followed gradually and 
sometimes reluctantly in adopting their opinions: some of them never 
adopted them at all, but remained embedded in local ideas, and very few 
got beyond the region of words and actually grasped the facts with the 
absolutely clear perception which Washington had from the outset. Thus 
it was when the war closed, one of the two ruling ideas in Washington’s 
mind was to assure the future which he saw opening before the country. 
He perceived at a glance that the key and the guarantee of that future 
were in the wild regions of the west. Hence his constant anxiety as to 
the western posts, as to our Indian policy, and as to the maintenance of a 
sufficient armed force upon our borders to check the aggressions of English 
or savages, and to secure free scope for settlement. In advancing these 
ideas on a national scale, however, he was rendered helpless by the utter 
weakness of congress, which even his influence was powerless to overcome. 
He therefore began, immediately after his retreat to private life, to formu- 
late and bring into existence such practical measures as were possible for 
the development of the west, believing that if congress could not act, the 
people would, if any opportunity were given to their natural enterprise. 
The scheme which he proposed was to open the western country by 
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means of inland navigation. The thought had long been in his mind. It 
had come to him before the Revolution, and can be traced back to the 
early days when he was making surveys, buying wild lands, and meditating 
very deeply, but very practically, on the possible commercial development 
of the colonies. Now the idea assumed much larger proportions and a 
much grander aspect. He perceived in it the first step toward the empire 
which he foresaw, and when he had laid down his sword and awoke in the 
peaceful morning at Mount Vernon, “with a strange sense of freedom 
from official cares,” he directed his attention at once to this plan, in which 
he really could do something, despite an inert congress and a dissolving 
confederation. His first letter on the subject was written in March, 1784, 
and addressed to Jefferson, who was then in congress, and who sympa- 
thized with Washington’s views without seeing how far they reached. He 
told Jefferson how he despaired of government aid, and how he therefore 
intended to revive the scheme of a company which he had started in 1775, 
and which had been abandoned on account of the war. He showed the 
varying interests which it was necessary to conciliate, asked Jefferson to 
see the governor of Maryland, so that that state might be brought into the 
undertaking, and referred to the danger of being anticipated and beaten 
by New York, a chord of local pride which he continued to touch most 
adroitly as the business proceeded. Very characteristically, too, he took 
pains to call attention to the fact that by his ownership of land he had a 
personal interest in the enterprise. He looked far beyond his own lands, 
but he was glad to have his property developed, and with his usual free- 
dom from anything like pretense, he drew attention to the fact of his per- 
sonal interests. 

On his return from his tour in the autumn he proceeded to bring the 
matter to public attention and the consideration of the legislature. With 
this end in view he addressed a long letter to Governor Harrison, in which 
he laid out his whole scheme. Detroit was to be the objective point, and 
he indicated the different routes by which inland navigation could thence 
be obtained, thus opening the Indian trade and affording an outlet at the 
same time for the settlers who were sure to pour in when once the fear 
of British aggression was removed. He advanced a series of arguments 
which were purely national in their scope. 

HENRY CABOT LODGE, Amcrican Statesman Series. 
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THE USES OF HISTORY 


In his eloquent address before the New York Historical Society on the occa- 
sion of its eighty-fifth anniversary, November 21, 1889, the Rev. John Hall, D.D., 
said: ‘“‘When memory was given by the Creative hand as one of the powers of 
the mind, it was evidently meant that the past should have to do in the mental 
experiences of the present. To the Infinite One, past, present, and future make 
one picture of perfect distinctness. The finite man falls immeasurably below this 
capacity, but there is still a lingering vestige of likeness to the image of the infinite 
in that we can learn and remember something of what is behind us, and in that we 
cannot help wondering, inquiring, hoping, regarding the future. ‘The exercise that 
strengthens this original faculty—which reproduces the past, and places it beside 
the living present—is good in itself provided we keep the power so enlarged at 
work on fruitful fields. In the careful analysis of the mental powers by Dr. Noah 
Porter we have sense-perception and consciousness, making a first presentation of 
objects to the mind. Then we have the representative faculty acting (in part 
without the will), making a second presentation of the objects. But will-power 
comes in, and is employed in keeping represented to the mind what is desired, and 
so at once employing and strengthening it. Good history furnishes the material 
on which this representative power can work, exercising in part other faculties, and 
so far giving vigor, direction, and versatility to that which constitutes the man. 
For what is history? There is a most valuable—one might say, invaluable—depart- 
ment of literature, in which the make-up, the career, and the influences of individ- 
uals are portrayed, and single lives stand out in their distinctness before a commu- 
nity, so that we seem to live, and toil, and suffer with them. I am ready to own 
the pleasure and the profit I have drawn from the fruitful field of biography, 
which is the history of individuals. But you cannot look at individuals without 
keeping under your eye the throngs between whom and them action and reaction 
are more or less distinctly visible. Constantine the Great cannot be rightly esti- 
mated without a careful consideration of the condition, social, political, and reli- 
gious, of the nations with which he had to do. When Professor Pasquale Villari 
would depict the man who moved Italy, from Florence as a centre, in the end of 
the fifteenth century, he writes the Zife and Times of Savonarela. On the other 
hand, we cannot explain the conditions of things throughout Christendom for cent- 
uries without taking Constantine into account ; nor can you get a just view of the 
sway of the Medicis, and the relations of France and Italy at that time, not to 
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speak of great later movements, without some knowledge of Savonarola. An indi- 
vidual, however interesting personally, becomes ‘historical’ only when he influences, 
directly or indirectly, the conditions of masses of his fellow-men, and affects their 
joint movements. 

History, then, is the record of facts—not as things done and done with, but 
as things making or marring, telling for good or ill, on organized masses of men, 
facts—not like pretty and interesting Koenig-Sees and Inter-Sees, but like the 
sources of the Rhine, or the Danube, which, though men may come and men may 
go, themselves go on forever, their direction indeed affected by circumstances out- 
side, with which history has nothing to do.” 


WASHINGTONIANA 


Editor of Magazine of Amevican History: In The Western Telegraphe and Washington 
Advertiser, of Tuesday, April 4, 1797 (a Paper printed by Colerick, Hunter & Beaumont, at 
Washington, Pennsylvania,) is the following Washingtonia, It may be of present interest to the 


readers of your magazine. 
Henry T, DROWNE 
NEW YorK, Fanuary 1, 1890, 


“PARNASSIAN CORNER 
For THE WESTERN TELEGRAPHE 


As I have seen nothing in the Poetic way on the retiring of the beloved Wash- 
ington, that it may not be said the Muses were intirely silent on the great Occasion, 
I send you the following lines. 

I could wish, however, that these Ladies had not been so sparing in contribut- 
ing their mé¢e, or had inspired some of their more favored Sons to deliver it :—The 
subject is certainly worthy of their highest flights and most exalted strains. 

A READER 


VERSES 
On GENERAL WASHINGTON RETIRING FROM PUBLIC LIFE 


From toils of State and public Cares, 

With Glory crown’d, the Chief repairs 
To tend his Fields anew, 

For him his grateful Country sighs, 

His Fame th’ admiring world supplies, 

A tribute justly due. 
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His parting precepts ever dear, 
A father’s Love, a father’s Care 
On every heart impress : 
Illum’d by Wisdom’s purest ray, 
Their light directs the surest way 
To Peace and Happiness. 


His steady Virtues, still the same, 
Shining with undiminish’d beam, 
Detraction’s Clouds dispell. 
Envy averts her jaundic’d eyes, 
And Party-malice sick’ning dies, 
Discord with giddy Faction flies 
Back to their native Hell. 


His manly Policy will learn 
Ambitious Pride its rage t’ restrain, 
Nor more the peaceful world to stain 
With blood of Human kind. 
Unparallel’d on History’s page 
His name will shine from age to age, 
The Hero, Patriot and Sage, 
In happy union join’d. 


On earth, will future Bards rehearse 

His deeds in never-dying verse, 

And when all mortal things shall cease, 
And Time has run its span, 

In regions of eternal Spring, 


The Blest their heavenly harps will string, 


And to seraphic airs will sing 
The Friend of PEACE and Man.” 


The following item from a southern paper explains itself. 
statement, and yet it is said to be true, that an important crisis in the American 
Revolution was passed in safety by the help of a dish of fried chicken! The tra- 
dition is kept in the Walker family in Virginia. In 1781 the Virginia legislature 
adjourned from Richmond to Charlottesville. The British Colonel Tarleton started 





AMERICA’S INDEBTEDNESS TO A FRIED CHICKEN. 


“Tt is a startling 
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to capture it with a large force of cavalry and infantry. He stopped for breakfast 
at the plantation of Dr. Joseph Walker, distant twenty miles from Charlottesvilte. 
Rations were distributed among the men, and the cook made haste to prepare a 
real Virginia breakfast for the colonel and his staff. Meantime a messenger from 
the village rode on in hot haste to warn the legislature and Thomas Jefferson, then 
governor of Virginia, who was at his home at Monticello outside of Charlottesville. 
Twice the cook prepared a delicious dish of fried chicken and cream gravy, and 
twice, when her back was turned, some of the hungry British soldiers dashed into 
the kitchen and carried it off. Tarleton was also hungry and enraged at the delay, 
which the host explained and told the colonel that what there was of the meal 
could be served at once if he desired it. But if he wished to have chicken 
he ‘ must set a corporal’s guard to protect the cook.’ Tarleton was a glutton. 
He hesitated a moment, then said, ‘I will wait for the chicken. Adjutant, set a 
guard over those rascally thieves!’ The guard was set, the chickens were 
cooked and eaten. But the delay enabled the messenger to reach Charlottes- 
ville and give the alarm. Mr. Jefferson and the legislature escaped from the 
town before Tarleton with his troops entered it. Their capture would have been 
a stunning blow to the fortunes of the young republic.” 

The incident has inspired the following lines from one of our eminent con- 
tributors in Washington : 


TARLETON’S RAID 


At early dawn in ’81, When he had reached the Walker place, 
In Revolution time, Some twenty miles from town, 

The march of Tarleton was begun He called a halt and slackened pace ; 
One day, all bright and fine. The troopers all got down. 

In Richmond-town his forces lay, To breakfast, now, the order passed, 
Whence government had fled For hunger called aloud, 

To Charlottesville, long miles away, And rations for the men flew fast 
By common prudence led. Among the waiting crowd. 

Tom Jefferson, the chief, was there, The colonel and his body-guard, 
The legislature too, On Dinah did depend ; 

And Tarleton, balked, did then declare, As kitchen-maid she thought it hard, 
“T’ll capture the whole crew.” But dared not to offend. 

So off he started with his force, The colonel gave her stern request 
Made up with great display, To get a meal for them 

Of infantry as well as horse, Of chicken fried and rolls the best, 


Full sure to win the day. And keep it from his men. 








Now Dinah had received a hint 
To be in no great haste, 

And never in the least to stint 
In catering to their taste. 


Their breakfast being well set out, 
As any one could wish, 

"Some soldiers lurking thereabout 

Broke in and seized the dish. 


Again our Dinah turned a hand 
To get another meal ; 

No sooner done than came a band, 
And every crumb did steal. 


Meantime, a messenger had flown 
As fast as horse could go, 

To Charlottesville to make it known 
What then they did not know— 


That Tarleton, by Cornwallis sent, 
Had started on the run 

To capture all the government, 
Including Jefferson. 


Black Dinah, feigning sore distress, 
To Tarleton made her way, 

Her wounded feelings to express, 
And this to him did say : 


“Dem deuced sogers, over dar, 
Did broke into my kitchen, 

And ’pon my honor, I declar, 
Dey stol’d all de nice chicken. 


“But, Colonel, ef you is in haste, 
Dere’s odder vittles cooked 
Dat can be fixt to suit you taste 
Dem sogers is not hooked.” 


The colonel now began to rave, 
And swore right up and down, 
That chicken fried he sure would have 
Before he left the town. 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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“Den you must send de corp’! guard,” 
Said Dinah with a look 

Of innocence and due regard, 
“ For to protect de cook.” 


“ Here, adjutant,” the colonel cried, 
“ Go set a guard to see 

That when again the fowls are fried, 
The rogues do not cheat me.” 


Then Dinah went to work again, 
And in good time prepared 

A breakfast luscious, though but plain, 
In,which no pains were spared. 


With gusto, Tarleton and his staff 
Devoured the food well done— 
It was a scene to make one laugh— 

And then they travelled on. 


But when they came to Charlottesville, 
The legislative hall 

Was vacant, closed, and very still— 
No members there at all. 


All had escaped save one or two, 
Too weak to leave the place, 

And knew no better way to do 
Than knuckle in the race. 


In haste the colonel pushes on 
To Monticello’s shade, 

Full sure of capturing Jefferson— 
Main object of his raid. 


But well forewarned, the able chief 
Slipped off without delay, 

While Tarleton, smothering his grief, 
Turned round and rode away. 


Thus, ’twill be seen, the colonel had 
Of chicken fried partaken ; 
And Jefferson was very glad, 
For it had “saved Ais bacon.” 
Horatio Kinc 
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MANOR OF GARDINER’S ISLAND—The 
year 1889 completed the two hundred 
and fiftieth year of the settlement of this 
manor, Lion Gardiner, the commander 
of Saye-Brooke fort, having purchased 
it from the Indians, and moved there 
with his wife, son and servants in the 
autumn of 163g. It was constituted at 
this time “an eiitirely separate and inde- 
pendent plantation,” with the right “to 
execute and put in practice such laws 
for church and state as were according to 
God and the practices of the country.” 
It was, in fact, a miniature principality 
to all intents and purposes. Afterwards 
it was erected into an English lordship 
and manor, with the right to distrain 
for rent, the right of advowson, and the 
right to hold courts leet and courts 
baron. 

Gardiner’s Island was the first Eng- 
lish settlement in New York. The eld- 
est son of Lion Gardiner, David, born 
at Saye-Brooke fort in 1636, was the 
first white child born in Connecticut, 
while Lion Gardiner’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth, born on Gardiner’s Island (then 
called the Isle of Wight) was the first 
English child born in New York. This 
manor is perhaps the only instance of 
the practical working of the law of 
primogeniture, the present proprietor of 
the manor, Colonel John Lyon Gardiner, 
being the twelfth in succession. 

FENWICK 





AARON BURR’S ARGUMENT—My boy 
Nubbin has just asked me who wrote, 
** Sir, for a cardecue he will sell the /ee- 
simple of his salvation, the inheritance of 





it, and cut the intail from all remainders, 
and perpetual succession for it perpet- 
ually”? I answered him that its au- 
thorship had been somewhat a mooted 
question, but I believed the same author 
wrote: ‘I have ere now, sir, been better 
known to you, when I have held famil- 
larity with fresher clothes; but I am 
now, sir, muddled in fortune’s moat 
and smell somewhat strong of her strong 
displeasure.” The author was born not 
in London but in.Warwickshire, Eng- 


land. ‘ You, however,” I said to him, 
“misquote the passage you inquire 
about; for ‘a cardecue’ say ‘for a 
quart d’ecu.’” “And pray,” said he, 


“what is ‘a quart d’ecu’?” “The 
fourth part of a smaller French crown.” 
In turn I asked him what was “a carde- 
cue”? Naturally enough his answer 
was, “I don’t know.” 

I then inquired of him, ‘‘ What 
brought the quotation to your mind?” 
He replied that he had been reading the 
“Gout Club articles,” published a few 
years ago in Denver, Colorado, in one of 
which he saw this singular statement : 
“After many vicissitudes of fortune in 
the life of the distinguished American 
lawyer, patriot and statesman Aaron 
Burr, after having abjured the realm of 
Great Britain and after having been 
elected Vice-President of the United 
States of America, in the year 1809 
while sojourning in London, the Spanish 
ambassador, M. Apadoca, demanded of 
the English authorities that Mr. Burr 
should be compelled to depart from the 
kingdom of Great Britain. The ambas- 
sador assigned as a cause for the pro- 











posed expatriation of Mr. Burr that he 
had been guilty of undertaking an ex- 
pedition against the Spanish-American 
colonies. British authorities were bound 
to take notice of this demand and to give 
due consideration to the international 
question involved by the course of the 
Spanish ambassador. The diplomatic 
relations of the three great powers, the 
United States, Spain and Great Britain, 
were to some extent involved. Mr. Burr 
was summoned to appear, and was given 
an opportunity of making his own de- 
fense. He boldly declared and claimed 
his rights as a British subject under 
Magna Charta to remain unmolested in 
the country to which he owed allegiance— 
that he was entitled to protection by vir- 
tue of his birth under the British gov- 
ernment long before the independence 
of America, and that Great Britain could 
not refuse to recognize the right of any 
subject born within the realm or its col- 
onies. Many lawyers were consulted on 
the subject, and after very full consider- 
ation it was determined that the position 
taken by Mr. Burr was the correct one 
under the English laws. The negotia- 
tions ceased, and the Spanish ambassa- 
dor had the mortification of witnessing 
the tolerated presence of Aaron Burr in 
London, recognized asa subject of Great 
Britain and at the same time a citizen of 
the United States of America.” “ Mr. 
Burr’s argument in this case,” said 
Nubbin, “reminds me of one of Mr. 
Lincoln’s stories about a fellow who had 
been tried and found guilty of having 
murdered his parents, and after being 
asked by the judge if he had anything 
to say why the sentence of death should 
not be pronounced against him, he re- 
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plied, ‘ Nothing, except I hope the court 
will not be hard on me, for I am nothing 
but a poor orphan.’”’ 

The facts stated in the Gout Club 
article referred to can be found in Hall’s 
Law Journal, vol. vi., where the “ Dis- 
cussions” of the case of Aaron Burr 
are preserved. 

Warp H. Lamon 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE PARKER HOMESTEAD IN AMBOY— 
The more modern frame portion of this 
building was erected just previous to 
the Revolution, but the stone structure 
standing in the rear dates away back to 
the year1720. Seven generations of this 
family have lived within the hoary walls 
of this colonial mansion. James Parker 
was a member of the king’s council, and 
filled many local offices of the com- 
munity, including that of mayor of the 
city. 

Andrew D. Mellick, Jr.’s, Story of an 

Old Farm. 





SACRED SONGS OF THE ANCIENT MEXI- 
cans—These songs, or chants, are valu- 
able not merely as curious antiquities 
but as throwing light on the religious 
thought and mythology of the native 
Mexicans, and they serve to illustrate 
the archaic forms and sacred locutions 
of theirtongue. They are, without doubt, 
the most ancient authentic examples of 
American literature and language in 
existence. Professor Daniel G. Brinton, 
who has brought them into a volume, 
says: “ The very ancient religious chants, 
on which I have bestowed the title of the 
‘American Rig Veda,’ are preserved in 
two Nahuatl manuscripts.” 
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THE REMAINS OF COLUMBUS—Where 
do the remains of Christopher Columbus 
repose ? Has the controversy in relation 
to this matter ever been satisfactorily 
settled ? WILDERMERE 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 


ORIGIN OF SURNAMES—Lditor of Mag- 
azine of American History: Will you or 
some of your readers inform me when 
surnames or fixed family names were first 
used or adopted ? E. W. S. D. 


BuFFALO, NEW YorK. 
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WASHINGTON’S WOOING OF MARY 
PHILIPSE| xxii. 432 |—LZaztor of Magazine 
of American History: One of your cor- 
respondents wishes to know the origin 
of the story now so popular which credits 
Mary Philipse with being the first love of 
the Father of his Country. We believe 


. that the tale first appeared in the Ze/e- 


graph, a paper published in New Jersey 
about 1848. The story as there told 
represented Washington as becoming 
enamoured with the fair daughter of 
Frederick Philipse while ona visit to the 
famous manor-house at Yonkers, and 
vainly pressing his suit, as her heart had 
already been given to his comrade-in- 
arms, Colonel Roger Morris. The story 
then turns to a momentous period in the 
Revolution. The unfortunate Major 
André (between whom and Miss Philipse, 
as the story runs, there existed a warm 
friendship) had been condemned to 
death. Asa last effort to save him Mary 
Philipse, in disguise, and accompanied 
by her brother-in-law, Colonel Beverley 
Robinson, obtains through a flag of 
truce an interview with Washington. 
Colonel Robinson urges every argument, 
and appeals to their early friendship, but 
without avail. His fair companion then 


throws off her disguise, but finds too late 
Vou. XXIII.—No. 2.—12 


that the face and voice that once 
charmed him have lost all power to in- 
fluence the acts of one who only 
lived for his country. Such is the sub- 
stance of the romance that has been 
copied time and again till at last it has 
been received as truth by the popular 
mind. It has always been our belief 
that the author was General George T. 
Morris. About the same time two or 
three other stories appeared, evidently 
written by one who was well acquainted 
with the history of the Philipse family, 
and the regions of country embraced in 
the Philipse patent. One of them repre- 
sented Colonel Philipse, the “ lord of the 
manor,” as paying a visit to his Highland 
estate to collect his rents, and taking 
with him “ his eldest son and heir.” The 
young man, after the manner of eldest 
sons and heirs (in romances), promptly 
falls in love with the fair daughter of one 
of the tenants. The course of true love 
ran with proverbial wzsmoothness, but at 
last the aristocratic heart of the “lord” 
unbends, and the happy couple (as in 
other romances) “live happily ever after- 
ward.” Ia our “ History of Putnam 
County” we took pains to show the 
origin of the romance, and were not 
aware that in the article on the “ Philipse 
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Patent in the Highlands ” we had written 
anything to make the oft-told tale appear 


as truth. 
WILLIAM S. PELLETREAU 
NEw York, Yanuary 7, '90. 





NEWDIGATE ARMS [xxiii. 80]—LZaitor 
Magazine of American History: There 
is a short account of the Newdigate 
arms with Digby and other quarterings 
in Whitmore’s Elements of Heraldry, 
page 71, and a longer one in the Her- 
aldic Journal, vol. iii., page 31. The 
blazon is in Burke’s General Armory. 
The Newdegate or Newdigate arms are 
gules, three lions gambs erased argent ; 
the Digby, azure, a fleur-de-lis argent. 


B. R. BeTtTs 
Jamaica, N. Y. 





Cuocurva [xxiii. 80]—The engrav- 
ing of which information is asked will be 
found in the Heroism of Hannah Dutton 
—the Indian Wars of New England, by 
R. B. Caverly, Boston, 1875, page 374. 

5 A. 


Boston, MAss. 





ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL [xxiii. 
80]—On the 17th of December, 1540, 
the abbey church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, was advanced to the dignity of 
a cathedral by letters patent; but ten 
years later it was joined to the diocese 
of London again, and many of its estates 
appropriated to the repairs of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. One hundred years later, in 





1640, we find in Outlandish Proverbs, 
selected by Mr. George Herbert, priest 
and poet of classic renown, subject of one 
of Walton’s Zives—the proverb altered 
and set forth as follows: “Give not St. 
Peter so much, to leave St. Paul noth- 
ing.” See Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable and Herbert’s collected works. 
This proverb is quoted by Francis Rabe- 
lais early in the sixteenth century. See 
Works, bk. i., ch. xi. 


G. G. HEPBURN 
New York CIty, 





ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL [xxiii 
80]—When in 1550 an appropriation was 
made from St. Peter’s cathedral (now 
Westminster abbey) to make up a defi- 
ciency in the accounts of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, the action met with much 
opposition, the people saying, “ why rob 
St. Peter to pay St. Paul?” The proverb 
was afterwards revived upon the death 
of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, in 
1778. Each of the metropolitan ceme- 
teries laid claim to the honor of burial. 
The city of London argued that so great 
a statesman as William Pitt should be 
buried in St. Paul’s, while parliament 
took the ground that the dust of so great 
aman as he should come near to the 
dust of kings, and that not to bury him 
in Westminster abbey would again be 
“robbing St. Peter to pay St. Paul.” 


BOLTON 
Boston, 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY held 
its annual meeting on Tuesday evening, 
January 7. The report of the execu- 
tive committee indicated the steady 
progress of the institution. The society 
has no debts, no mortgage on its build- 
ing or collections, and no outstanding 
bills). The balance of the general ac- 
count is $2,625.01. The invested funds 
aggregated $75,855.48. The building 
fund amounted to $260,187.51. The 
committee reported that to secure a site 
in a central location, and a fire-proof 
structure to cover the space of 100 by 
200 feet, would require the additional 
sum of $300,000. The report of the 
librarian showed an increase during the 
year of 3,788 books, 4,264 pamphlets, 
382 volumes of newspapers, 20 volumes 
and 1,226 separate manuscripts, and a 
large number of maps, engravings, broad- 
sides, etc. Four pictures were added to 
the gallery, and 130 objects to the mu- 
seum. The following board of officers 
was elected for the ensuing year: pres- 
ident, Hon. John A. King; first vice- 
president, John A. Weekes ; second 
vice-president, John S. Kennedy; for- 
eign corresponding secretary, Hon. John 
Bigelow ; domestic corresponding secre- 
tary, Edward F. de Lancey ; recording 
secretary, Col. Andrew Warner ; treas- 
urer, Robert Schell ; librarian, Charles 
Isham. | 





THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY of 
Wisconsin held its thirty-seventh annual 
meeting on the evening of January 2, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, vice-president Sim- 
eon Mills in the chair. An interesting 





report was read by secretary Thwaites, 
who spoke enthusiastically of the growth 
of thesociety. He said that the museum 
and art gallery have been visited by 
probably forty thousand persons within 
the past twelve months. The library 
accessions of the year are reported as 
5,234, making the present strength of 
the library 133,727. Treasurer Proud- 
fit’s report exhibited an excellent con- 
dition of the finances of the society. 
Memorial addresses were read on Hon. 
Nelson Dewey, the first governor of 
Wisconsin, on Professor William Francis 
Allen, on Judge Arthur B. Braley, and 
on the late General Atwood. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows : pres- 
ident, Hon. John Johnston, Milwaukee ; 
first vice-president, Hon. Harlow S. 
Orton, LL.D., Madison, with fourteen 
associate vice-presidents and fourteen 
honorary vice-presidents ; correspond- 
ing secretary, Reuben G. Thwaites ; 
recording secretary, Elisha Burdick ; 
treasurer, Frank F. Proudfit ; librarian, 
Daniel S. Durrie ; and twelve curators. 





RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—On the roth of December an interest- 
ing paper was read before this society 
by John S. Pegram, “On the Naval 
School and its Removal to Newport in 
1861.” He said: “On March 4, 1845, 
the now famous historian, George Ban- 
croft, became secretary of the navy 
under President Polk, and it was due to 
his enlightened judgment that the acad- 
emy was established the same year at 
Fort Severn, an ancient redoubt near 
Annapolis, on the Chesapeake. The 
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first superintendent was Commander 
Buchanan, a brave naval officer, after- 
wards killed while on duty in the Con- 
federate iron-clad Merrimac. Com- 
mander Buchanan held an examina- 
tion at Annapolis, October 10, 1845, of 


. fourth-year midshipmen, mostly for pro- 


motion, who were to be admitted into 
the academy. The new men from that 
time were called ‘acting midshipmen,’ 
and after four years in the school were 
to be given warrants as midshipmen. 
The academy went on from that time, 
doing an admirable and most thorough 
work in the education of the young offi- 
cers of the navy. In 1860 it was well 
organized, had become a favorite with 
congress, and had already shown its 
value by the position which its graduates 
took in the service.” 

On the meeting of the society on the 
last day of the year, 1889, Mr. Amasa 
M. Eaton read a paper on the legal con- 
dition of the women of Rhode Island in 
the olden time, and described the changes 
that have come with advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

The annual meeting was held January 
14, 1890, when interesting reports were 
read, that of the president occupying 
fully half an hour, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Horatio Rogers ; vice- 
presidents, Hon. George M. Carpenter, 
Dr. E. B. Andrews; secretary, Amos 
Perry ; treasurer, Richmond P. Everett. 





CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY held its 
annual meeting November 19, 1889, 
President Edward G. Mason in the chair. 
Reports were read by the secretary and 
the treasurer, and by the executive com- 
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mittee, showing an excellent condition 
of the society’s affairs. President Mason 
presented a brief memorial on the death 
of John Crerar, and referred to his lib- 
erality to the society in terms of highest 
appreciation, proposing that in the new 
society building, which his thoughtful 
kindness had done so much to make 
possible, the audience-room should bear 
his name and be known as John-Crerar 
hall. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year were: president, Edward G. 
Mason ; vice-presidents, Alexander C. 
McClurg and George W. Smith ; secre- 
tary and librarian, John Moses ; treas- 
urer, Gilbert D. Shaw ; executive com- 
mittee for four years, Daniel K. Pearsons 
and George W. Smith. 


NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY—On the evening of 
December 13, 1889, Mr. William L. 
Stone delivered an address before the 
Society on “ The Early Newspaper Press 
of Boston and New York.” Theaddress 
was an exceedingly interesting and valu- 
able contribution to the history of colo- 
nial newspaper enterprise, or rather lack 
of enterprise, and was highly appreciated 
by the large audience present. At its 
conclusion a vote of thanks, moved by 
the Rev. Dr. Maynard, and seconded by 
Mr. E. F. De Lancey, was unanimously 
tendered to Mr. Stone. 

On Wednesday evening, January 8, 
1890, the society held its annual meeting 
for the election of trustees. Mr. Charles 
B. Moore, Mr. Samuel Burhans, Jr., and 
Mr. Edmund Abdy Hurny, whose terms 
had expired, were unanimously re-elected 
to serve for the ensuing three years. 
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ARCHIVES OF MARYLAND. Proceedings 
of the General Assembly of Maryland, Octo- 
ber 1678—November 1683. 8vo, pp. 647. 
Published by authority of the state, under 
the direction of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety. Edited by WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. 
Henry Stockbridge, Bradley T. Johnson, 
publication committee. Baltimore. 1889. 


The seventh volume of the Maryland archives 
is, if possible, more interesting and valuable 
than any of its predecessors. The Maryland 
authorities and the Historical Society are to be 
congratulated on the good work thus far achieved. 
Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore, proprietary, 
who was sincerely liked and respected, was 
present at the session of 1678, with which ac- 
count the original journals of this volume open. 
Great good feeling seems to have prevailed 
throughout the province at the time, although 
there were some slight chafings between the two 
houses. Three times the assembly voted Lord 
Baltimore a considerable gift, with expressions 
of gratitude, but he declined it uniformly on the 
ground that he did not wish ‘to further burden 
the people. The records show no trace of any 
ill feeling on religious grounds, yet, in a brief 
period, many of these very men were fomenting 
armed rebellion, and memorializing the king on 
the subject of ‘‘ the Popish injustice and tyranny 
under which they had long groaned.” 

Some of the acts of that assembly were unique, 
to say the least. One, dated in November. 1678, 
closes with the following words, printed just as 
they stand in the manuscript : ‘‘ And wheras, itt 
hath appeared by sufficient proofe that the said 
Edward Husbands hath threatened menaced & 
cursed this present Assembly Bee itt further 
enacted by the Authority Aforesaid That for the 
Crime of threatening menaceing & cursing this 
Assembly as aforesaid, the said Husbands be 
whipped on the bare back with twenty Lashes 
by the hand of the comon hangman—W. M. 
Calvert, Sec. (seal).” 





ARYAN SUN MYTHS THE ORIGIN OF 
RELIGIONS. With an introduction by 
CHARLES Morris. 16mo, pp. 192. Troy, 
New York : Nims & Knight. 1889. 

The author of the searching inquiry before us 
has withheld his own name, but the author of 
‘* The Aryan Race,” Mr. Charles Morris, gives 
it a certain endorsement by writing an introduc- 
tion. The book is, confessedly, a compilation, 
as indeed any such work must necessarily be, 
deduction and speculation being all of original- 
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ity that is possible under the circumstances. As 
a creditable piece of condensation, with a tolera- 
bly complete list of authorities and sources of 
information, it deserves high commendation. 
The subject-matter will, if it should be widely 
read, provoke much criticism from those who 
are constitutionally opposed to having anything 
printed that does not agree with their own ideas 
of what religious truth ought to be. It is well 
known, for instance, that the cross was in use as 
a religious symbol long before the Christian era, 
but for some reason a statement to this effect is 
offensive to many very excellent people. So 
also are various parallels to Christianity found 
throughout pagan mythology, but whose exist- 
ence are really not of the slightest consequence 
as affecting the beauty and wisdom of Christ’s 
teachings. The book before us no doubt sug- 
gests many things that might tend to shake the 
faith of superficial Christians, but to the thought- 
ful it is only an effort to bring out the basic 
truths that underlie our religion. 





THE DISCOVERY OF THE ANCIENT 
CITY OF NORUMBEGA. A Communi- 
cation to the President and Council of the 
American Geographical Society at its special 
session in Watertown, November 21, 1889. 
By EBEN NorRTON HorSFORD. With maps 
and illustrations. Square folio, pp. 55. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1890. 

This volume anticipates, in some degree, a 
work in preparation that is to embody in detail 
the results of Prof. Horsford’s study of the 
fascinating problem of the lost city. The story 
is one of geographical consequence, and not an 
argument to prove that the city of Norumbega 
once existed, the city which Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert lost his life in trying to find, and which ap- 
pears on many ancient maps. Our readers will 
remember a charming article by Rev. B. F. De 
Costa, D.D., published in the first volume of 
this Magazine in 1877, entitled ‘‘ The Lost 
City of New England.” This was the city of 
Norumbega. The writer supposed it was 
located on the Penobscot River, where John G. 
Whittier had placed it in his beautiful poem. 
But in the search for its ruins every rood of 
the Penobscot to its extreme source has been 
scoured, and not one trace ever discovered. It 
is upwards of five years since Prof. Horsford 
saw indications of something unusual in and 
about many places along the line of the Charles 
River, and in the true scientific spirit projected 
investigations that have involved much time and 
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labor, looking chiefly for the evidences and 
seats of certain industries pursued through long 
periods of time, and on a scale of considerable 
magnitude by the Northmen. He has made curi- 
ous and interesting discoveries, too numerous 
to mention here. One of these, however, is of 
such peculiar significance that we cannot pass it 
by without notice. It is the dam across the 
Charles, near the head of tide-water, consisting 
of a low stone wall spanning the river, con- 


“structed of natural, rounded, massive field 


bowlders. There isno record as far as known 
since the country was settled of the building of 
this dam. Winthrop seems to have found the 
dam here when he came, and it proved con- 
venient in the building of the first grist-mill. 
The maser industry of the Northmen, as re- 
vealed in the Sagas, required such a dam, and 
the seaport, the docks, and the wharves of simi- 
lar workmanship, lead to the belief that they 
were all the work of that ancient people. Such 
questions are all open to study, and are worthy 
of close unprejudiced examination by archzolo- 
gists and geographers. We cordially com- 
mend the clear, straightforward accounts to be 
found in these pages to those who are interested 
in the settlement of the grave problem. Judge 
Daly writes to the author, ‘‘ When you made 
your communication five years ago to the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, I was inclined to 
think that the facts then presented created a 
strong probability that the locality indicated by 
you was in the region where the Northmen set- 
tled in this country ; and the further and more 
extensive researches you have since made con- 
firm that conclusion.” John G. Whittier writes, 
‘*T had supposed that the famed city of Nor- 
umbega was on the Penobscot when I wrote my 

oem some years ago; but I am glad to think 
it is on the Charles, in our own Massachusetts.” 





THE DAWN OF HISTORY. An introduc- 
tion to prehistoric study. Edited by C. F. 
Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 16mo, pp. 367. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 


This, the second edition of the ‘‘ Dawn of 
History,” is nearly one-third larger than the 
first, which attracted wide attention among stu- 
dents of history, or rather of prehistoric theo- 
ries. Much of the original work was prepared 
by H. M. Keary, and Annie Keary, the present 
editor being then as now responsible for the re- 
maining chapters. Absorbing as is the study 
of prehistoric times, there are as yet few 
popular works on the subject. Even among 
cultivated people knowledge of the general 
divisions of the human race is extremely inac- 
curate. The science, indeed, is still in its in- 
fancy, and the work of comparing and collating 
the discoveries of recent years is as yet hardly 
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begun. As an introduction to the study the 
present work is most valuable, and the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the volume with the ap- 
pended notes may serve as a safe guide for col- 
lectors in this branch of literature. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STUDENTS’ 
SERIES. Vol. I., square 8vo, pp. 236. A 
Lenapé-English dictionary. From an anony- 
mous MS. in the archives of the Moravian 
church of Bethlehem, Pa. Edited, with addi- 
tions by DANIEL G. BRINTON and Rev. 
ALBERT SEQAQKIND ANTHONY. Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1889. 
Price of volume, $3. 


This dictionary represents the work of some 
of the early Christian missionaries among the 
Lenapé or Delaware Indians, who reduced the 
native tongue to writing, and printed in it, for 
the use of their converts, a number of works of 
a religious and educational character. They 
left considerable manuscript however, and in 
1827 Peter S. Duponceau edited Bishop Zeis- 
berger’s grammar, and in 1887 Zeisberger’s 
Indian dictionary was published through the 
private liberality of Prof. E. N. Horsford of 
Cambridge. The MSS. which inspired this 
volume comprises about 3,700 words, and it 
is in a clear handsome handwriting. The early 
Moravians were exclusively Germans; and in 
reducing the Lenapé to a written idiom they 
made use of the German alphabet, without add- 
ing to it any phonetic signs. The Rev. Albert 
Seqaqkind Anthony, who assisted Dr. Brinton 
in editing this dictionary, is a native Len&pé, 
perfectly familiar with the language of his 
nation as spoken by that colony of it resident on 
the Six Nations reservation, in Ontario, Canada. 
The dictionary appears to be thoroughly well 
edited, and it is very handsomely printed. 





INSTITUTES OF ECONOMICS. ByELisHa 
BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Brown University. 16mo, pp. 288. 
Boston : Silver, Burdett & Co. 


This is a class-book intended for the use of 
high schools and colleges. Its characteristics 
are the utmost brevity consistent with clearness, 
thorough analyses, and encouragement to outside 
investigation and reading, with copious refer- 
ences to authorities. These constitute in effect 
a bibliography of the subject in hand. which 
cannot but be valuable to all students who take 
any interest in their studies. The author’s aim 
appears to be to direct the reasoning powers to 
just conclusions rather than to advocate the 
theories of any particular school. 
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WILBUR FISK. By GEroRGE PRENTICE, 
D.D., Professor in Wesleyan University. 
16mo, pp. 289. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


Ecclesiastical History is, according to a very 
high, but perhaps somewhat partial authority, 
the choicest part of all history. If this be true, 
the series entitled ‘‘ American Religious Lead- 
ers” should embrace all that is best in the his- 
tory of American Commonwealths. The pres- 
ent volume is devoted to the life of a Methodist 
leader, who half a century ago exerted a mighty 
influence in guiding the movement that won a 
strong foothold for his denomination in fields 
previously occupied almost excl-sively by other 
sects. His active life covered the period from 
1818 till 1839, and like nearly all his fellow 
laborers he encountered and overcame diffi- 
culties that might well have discouraged a less 
courageous soldier of the cross. Asan itinerant 
preacher, as a teacher, as a reformer he made a 
mark on the record of his time. Dr. Pren- 
tice’s memoir shows that his labors are not for- 
gotten. 





A HISTORY OF CHARLES THE GREAT 
(CHARLEMAGNE). By J. I..MomBert, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 546. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 


Many lives of the great emperor have been 
written, but few if any students of his career 
have brought to bear upon it such powers of 
analysis and comparison, such fullness of knowl- 
edge, and such conscientious study of details as 
Dr. Mombert. Considered simply as a histori- 
cal sketch of events, the volume is an exhaustive 
piece of work. The author has with nice dis- 
crimination sifted the standard authorities, and 
studied the events of Charles’s reign, and the 
result is a singularly scientific and scholarly 
production. The relations of church and state 
are perhaps more complicated now than they 
were in the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Christian era, but the period affords many 
opportunities of studying the early causes that 
led to subsequent effects. 

The subject-matter of this volume is largely 
new to English readers, and rests almost wholly 
upon the contemporary authority of annals, 
chronicles, laws, inscriptions, etc., and covers 
one of the most famous periods of history. 
That it has been long in preparation any lit- 
erary worker may well believe who turns over 
its pages, and notes the care with which the 
multifarious details have been worked out, and 
contradictory data reconciled from beginning to 
end. In English libraries Dr. Mombert’s book 
must, as soon as it is known, take rank as the 
final authority on the period included between 
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the accession of Charles Martel, in A.p. 688, 
and the death of his more famous descendant, 
in A.D. 814. 





STANDISH OF STANDISH. A Story of 
the Pilgrims. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 16mo, 
pp: 422. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Miss Austin is too well known as the author 

of ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,” ‘* Moon Folk,” 

etc., to need any introduction beyond the mere 
announcement. In the story before us the life 
of the Plymouth colony is presented in un- 
affected style, many of the historic names being 
introduced with considerable local color and 
individual action. Every one, we are sure, will 
enjoy the chapter where John Alden acts as 

Standish’s envoy in pleading his cause with the 

fair Priscilla. 





HISTORY OF NEVADA, COLORADO, AND 
WYOMING, 1540-1888. [History of the 
Pacific States of North America.] By HUBERT 
Howe BAncroFrtT. Vol. XX. 8vo, pp. 828. 
The History Company, San Francisco. 1890. 
Frank M. Derby, general agent, 149 Church 
street, New York city. 


This volume of Mr. Bancroft’s great work 
precedes that of Utah, which was noticed in our 
November issue. It comprehends a region of 
natural wonders with a remarkable climate, a 
mountain, lake, and river system, a fauna and 
flora, and a geology and mineralogy peculiar to 
itself. The discovery of the Comstock mines 
first peopled Nevada. The nutritious bunch 
grass presently attracted wide attention only 
second to the mining industry, and stock-raising 
became also the source of great wealth. Colo- 
rado came into notice about the same date, and 
is already assuming the airs and graces of ma- 
turity, with public institutions, and especially 
public schools, that challenge the admiration of 
the world. Wyoming, with mountain peaks 
higher than any other on the continent, with 
geysers, volcanoes, a great water-shed dividing 
the streams that flow toward the Atlantic and 
Pacific, magnificent plateaux and beautiful 
rolling plains, and with unlimited resources, has 
suddenly bloomed into a flourishing common- 
wealth, like a flower in the wilderness. These 
three are commonly called the silver and cen- 
tennial states, and in their history they are 
grouped appropriately in this volume. Mr. 
Bancroft says in the opening of the sixth chap- 
ter: ‘* The first result of the working of the 
Comstock mines was wild speculation, and the 
second almost endless litigation. Men from 
San Francisco, Sacramento, and other Califor- 
nia towns hastened to get possession of all the 
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ground possible, which they held at extraordi- 
nary prices. Out of their mining operations 
grew a mining vocabulary new and peculiar. 
‘ Bonanza,’ signifying good fortune, became not 
inaptly the sobriquet of the discovering mines 
on the Comstock lode. It is a noteworthy fact, 
that almost all the great discoveries were made 
at the heart of the region discovered, and not on 
the outskirts ; thus Ophir and Mexican, and the 
mines into which they were subdivided, being 
more productive than the grants farther south 
which participated in their fame, were donanza 
to everything in the lode. Assessing the small 
shareholders of a mine until they were forced to 
part with their interests was a ‘freezing-out’ 
process. ‘ Kiting’ a mine was giving it a fic- 
titious value in the market.” The description 
by Mr. Bancroft of the rise of Nevada is pic- 
turesque in the extreme. The book must be 
carefully read if one would appreciate the sit- 
uation at the beginning, and the phenomenal 
growth of the silver commonwealth. 

The history of Colorado involves somewhat 
different treatment, but we have constantly be- 
fore us its great canons, and its series of high 
valleys to which are given the name of parks ; 
and the story of its discovery and occupation 
reads like a veritable romance. The fourth 
chapter of this part of the volume is one of the 
most interesting between the covers, as it re- 
cords the progress of settlement in 1859, when 
mail facilities were first introduced, and when 
there was nothing to interrupt the influx of peo- 
ple and property. During this year Horace 
Greeley and his staff visited the mountains and 
mines of Colorado, as well as Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, and the Mew York Tribune contributed 
to the furore for emigration by advertising Col- 
orado climate and scenery in terms of lavish 
praise. 

Wyoming was for a long series of years more 
traveled over than any other section of country 
between the great plains and the Pacific ocean, 
and yet it remained unsettled and unimproved 
until a date so recent that those who are 
familiar with its present condition can scarcely 
believe the truthful statements. Colorado was 
swarming with gold-seekers, and Montana was 
known to be rich in auriferous deposits : why 
not this region lying sandwiched between them ? 
This question was asked by thousands who trav- 
ersed it, few of whom failed to strike a pick 
here and there as they passed, or to curiously 
examine the sands of every stream along the 
route. In 1867 gold was actually found, and 
like magic mining districts appeared in many 
places. In 1886 Cheyenne, the county seat and 
capital of the territory, had a population of seven 
thousand. It had one street, Ferguson, with 
more handsome residences in it than any avenue 
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in any town of equal population in the United 
States. Mr. Bancroft introduces biographical 
sketches of many of the founders of these three 
interesting states, and a good index is one of 
the valuable features of the work. 





ESSAYS IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
in the formative period, 1775-1789, by 
graduates and former members of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Edited by J. FRANK- 
LIN JAMESON, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 321. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1889. 

The purpose of this publication is to call in- 
creased attention to the study of the origins of 
American institutions, and especially of their 
historical origin through processes of continuous 
development. It consists of five essays by 
different authors, which are the outgrowth of 
studies pursued at Johns Hopkins University ; 
and the issue of the work in this form com- 
memorates this common connection with an 
institution from which they ‘‘ gratefully ac- 
knowledge themselves to have received expan- 
sive and stimulative influences of the highest 
value.” The editor’s essay on ‘‘ The Prede- 
cessor of the Supreme Court ” exhibits the most 
careful research, and is ably and admirably 
presented. In ‘‘Constitution-making in the 
Churches,” by Professor William P. Trent, a 
difficult subject is handled with skill. An ac- 
count is given of the condition of the churches 
at the close of the Revolution, and the manner 
is traced in which each of our great churches 
effected a national organization. The author 
says: ‘* The ecclesiastical side of our constitu- 
tional history in this formative period has been 
generally overlooked. Yet so great a movement 
in the affairs of civil government could hardly 
have gone on without exerting a powerful in- 
fluence, by attraction, to borrow a phrase from 
the grammarians, on our ecclesiastical polity. 
Nor would it be remarkable if the constitutional 
movements thus begun among the churches 
should be found to have exerfed some appreci- 
able influence upon the similar and contem- 
porary movements in the sphere of national 
politics. How great these influences were can 
better be estimated when the main facts of the 
constitutional history of each of the great 
churches have been stated.” ‘‘ The Movement 
toward’a Second Constitutional Convention,” 
by Professor Edward P. Smith, also presents 
much interesting data about a movement which 
has been little studied and imperfectly under- 
stood. 


















































